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“Come, Madge, sit beside me on this grassy ; chose the imperative mood; but on this especial 
rock for just five minutes, I have something to } afternoon I felt unusually lawless, and abso- 
tell you that you will like to hear.” lutely disinclined to a hasty surrender. 

“Oh! but I don’t wish ‘to, Gerald!’ I replied, ‘‘Well,” I said, crossing my arms and leaning 
leaning against the ,beech-tree which over-} forward, looking into his face with dancing 
shadowed the bread rock updn which sat my eyes, ‘‘now that I.am here, what have you to 
affianced lover, Gerald Livingstone. 3 say to me?” 

“You abuse my friend Cecile, when you know Gerald regarded me for a moment with an 
how very disagreeable it is to me to hear one } earnest look,,which changed to one of displea- 
single word against her, and then expect me to } sure, and said-coldly, 
treat you with the utmost good-humor. You ‘‘Nothing, whilst you are in so frivolous a 
torment me so, Gerald,” I added, pettishly, : temper. Perhaps we had better start home- 
pushing a fallen beech-nut, with my foot until } ward. Your father and mother go to New York 
it rolled over the steep bank, and fell far through ; this evening, do they not?” 
the depths below into the blue Hudson. § Without giving me time to reply he rose, 

“Torment you!’ repeated Gerald, slowly, : assisting me courteously as he spoke, but with 
looking up to me with his deep gray eyes, ; no more softness in voice or touch. 

“Oh, Madge! who is it, during all this after-; I was much astonished, this was so unlike 
noon, that has perversely misinterpreted every ‘ the termination of similar scenes, which usually 
word I have said, listened to me with profound ; ended in mutual. confessions of tenderness, 
indifference, and been more interested in the ; secretly dear to my proud spirit. 

letter received from that confounded cousin of; But with an indifferent air I sauntered along 
yours, than in anything I could do or say,?”’ ¢the river road by.his side. As we entered the 

“But. you should not call Cecile Bassigny ‘ ‘ lodge-gates and passed up the broad avenue of 
a crazy Frenchwoman,’’ said I, ignoring the Gresham, my beautiful home, a little lad came 
charges brought against ‘me, and intent upon ; running toward .us, carrying in his arms a 
sending another beech-nut to destruction. ‘I { pigeon white as a snow-wreath. 
believe you have fallen:in love, with Cecile your- ; ‘“‘Here’s the pigeon, Mr. bivingstone; I’ve 
self, and only want) to ponmnede me that you; been waiting for you an hour, sir,” he seid, 
hate her,” $ and was about to give the gentle little thing to 

“Love Cecile Bassigny! Madge, how can; Gerald, but the latter said, “For Miss Gres- 
you even make such a, jest?; You know too; ham,” and the white bird was carefully laid in 
well that with all your caprice there is but one é my hands; and then the boy ran off. 
love for me.” $ «Oh! what a dear little pigeon!” I exclaimed. 

‘Look, look, Gerald!” )I oried, interrupting } ‘Is it for me, and a carrier, Gerald?” 
him, and peeping over the bank. ‘I do believe; Gerald’s face softened at my evident pleasure. 
that beech-nut has struck that fisherman on the ; “Yes, I have trained it for you—I have kept 
head.” $ it in my room at Beechwold, go that now, if you 

Gerald sprung to his feet; but instead of con- , let it fly, it, will)come straight to my window 
templating the phenomenon so absorbing to me, ; and tap until I admit.it, You have only to keep 
he drew my arm in his with an imperative jit in some apartment an equal time, and it will 
action, and seated me on the rock by his side. ; return to you withthe same readiness.” 

I never liked Gerald half so well as when he‘ I was touched beyond measure at the thought 
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of Gerald’s perpetual care for my pleasure and 
amusement, and at the idea of this little white 
messenger flying between us; but pride at the 
recolleetion of Gerald's abrupt departure at the 
beech-tree closed my lips. I said a few un- 
satisfactory words of thanks and bent over my 
new treasure, pressing my lips repeatedly to its 
glossy head. 

““Madge,” said my lover, “cross over with 
me to clematis-gate... Your mother has, proba- 


bly, many charges to give you before she goes, } 


so I will not further occupy your attention.” 

“Oh, no!” I began; but checked myself to re- 
member that never before had Gerald parted 
from: me so soon. I surely could not stoop to 
intreat. : 

The clematis-gate was at the further end of 
winding path, which led through a thicket of 
evergreens to a fanciful rustic gate which 
formed one of the exits from my father’s estate. 
The hemlocks, young cedars, and Jarches, which 
bordered the path were overgrown with a tan- 
gled web of clinging roses and white clematis, 
which in the soft summer air of that afternoon 
poured out all their golden perfume, never too 
rich or too heavy for me. 

Gerald and I walked silently and soberly 
along.’ The sweet scent of the jasmines, the 
little bird resting so quietly in my arms—a 
thousand dear recollections brought to me by 
every tarn of that path, all conspired to soften 
my bitter and resentful feelings. I was just 
about to make a timid little overture for peace 
when Gerald spoke, 

“Madge,” he said, **you have chosen, why 
I do not know, to show me such lightness of 
manner, and such entire disregard to my feel- 
ings, that I have come to the conclusion that I 
have, perhaps, made myself unwelcome by my 
frequent presence, and that it will, therefore, 
be more agreeable to you if I stay away until 
next week, in which interval you may discover 
that I am not as agreeable to you as you would 
wish your future husband to be.” 

At this speech my hesitating repentance fled 
away; grief and anger struggled so in my heart 
that [ could not trust my voice for a moment. 
When I spoke, it was proudly. 

“Stay as long as you think proper, Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, I will never be the one to recall you.” 

We stopped at the rustic gate. I leaned upon 
it, heedlessly crushing the clustéring clematis 
flowers, stroking and smoothing my pigeon dili- 
gently. Gerald looked at me steadily for a few 
minutes, then, bending over me, he whispered 
passionately, 
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love you deeply. Madge, tell me that you ldve 
me, do not part from me so coldly. With that 
averted head and those proud lips, give me one 
kiss, my darling Madge.” 

I made no reply. Gerald, with flashing eyes, 
vaulted over the low gate, and was out of sight 
directly. The spirit of evil had regained com- 
plete possession of me, and as I leaned, like Sir 
Launcelot, 

“Half in disgust at life, love, all things,” 
I heard the rustling of a silk dress, and tlrere 
stood by my side a slight, little woman. The 
white cap drawn closely around the pale face, 
heayy mourning garments draping her form, 
told the tale of widowhood but too plainly. Her 
eyes were rather remarkable, black, and the 
whites strongly tinged with blue—eyes which 
were always raised to you imploringly, though 
their owner did hot speak to give words to their 
petition; but there was a certain look in those 
beseeching eyes not altogether pleasant to see, 
which came across ‘them from time to time, a 
look of despair, which changed to one of brood- 
ing purpose; but if you did not like the eyes, 
you could not help being interested in the air 
of deep, unconquerable sadness which pervaded 
her whole deméator. This was Madame Bas- 
signy, who had been! a school-mate of mine for 
many years. She°was a Creole, and whilst a 
mere school-girl, had been passionately attached 
to a French gentleman, whom she had known at 
ber home in New Orleans. He was much her 
senior, and from all I could hear, of a most cold, 
forbidding temper, but this seemed to attract 
all the more strongly the ardent, impulsive na- 
ture of the Southern girl. Cecile Herron was 
very wealthy, and I strongly suspected that plea- 
sure-loving, selfish Monsieur Bassigny was will- 
ing, for the sake of her tempting thousands, to 
accept the heart of Cecile, and feign a prefer- 
ence which he never felt. However it was, 
Cecile’s married life had been anything but 
well-ordered; and she awoke from her happy 
dream to find herselfwiétched beyond measure, 
in being united to a man who not only treated 
‘ther with absolute neglect, but stooped to render 
her still more unhappy by a system of petty 
persecutions. Added to this, her unfortunate 
love still clting t6 her despite all. When Mon- 
sieur Bassigny was suddenly killed in an affair 
of honor, Cecile fell into a settled melancholy. I 
was in New Orleans at the time, and insisted 
‘ipon bringing my poor friend home with me, 
hoping that entire change of scene would make 
Cecile what my dear school companion had 
been. Her habits had not endeared her in the 


“Madge, my own Madge, you know that I} least tomy family. She would wander alone for 
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hours in the shrubbery and groves at Gresham; 
and she;took no pains to conceal that I was the 
only one of the whole household with whom she ; 
cared to exchange a word. To me she clung 3 
with a fondness which touched me to the heart, 
and I was always ready to defend her against : 
the depreciating comments of my mother and ; 
father, which irritated me beyond measure, 
though I could not but acknowledge to myself 
that they were sometimes too well merited. 

“*Madge,” said Cecile, in her sad voice, ‘has } 
your lover gone?” 

“Yes,” I answered. very decidedly; ‘and I 
must return to the house immediately to say } 
farewell to papa and mamma.” 

Cecile gazed at me, and said, 

“Yes, yes, you must, by all means, bid them 
adieu this evening.” 

«‘Won’t you go with me, Cecile?” 

She shook her head, and knowing her habits, 
I did not urge her, but returned slowly home. 

My first act was to run up stairs to my own 
room, and place my carrier pigeon in a pretty 
canary cage, tenantless. since the death of 
Christy, a former favorite. My spirits had re- 
turned. I thought that Gerald would certainly 
relent, return in the morning as usual, and all 
would be well. I had no warning of the fear- 
ful ordeal which was to bring me to bitter re- 
pentance of my incessant trifling with Gerald’s 
devoted love. I laid my cheek caressingly 
against the bars of the cage and talked to my 
bird. 

‘sWhat name shall I call you, pretty crea- 
ture? What word will tell your pure whiteness 
and gentle loveliness! Shall I call you Cloud? 
Shall I call you Flight? I will give you the 
Norwegian name for snow-flake—Sneeflocken.” 

Suddenly mindfal of my mother’s approach- 
ing departure, I hurried down stairs. 

‘“‘Madge,’” said my mother, “I have been 
looking over the lawn for you. Come into the § 
library for a few moments, I wish to speak to 
you alone.” 

I followed her. 

‘*My dear child,” she said, with an anxious 
face, ‘I do not like the idea of going off in this 
hurried manner, and leaving you alone so un- 
protected; your father thinks you had better 
put a few things together and come with us, 
Your grandmother’s sudden indisposition and 
desire for our presence will scarcely keep us 
more than two days.” 

“Oh! not for the world, mamma! 
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T am not 


in the least afraid; there is Cecile, you know, 
for company.” 
“Cecilia, indeed,” muttered my father, who ; 





had come in after mamma. ‘A crazy French- 
woman—much good she will do you. I have 
given Thomas very particular directions; I dare 
say you will get along very well. But come, 
Eliza, my dear, the carriage waits. Good-by, 
Madge, God bless you, my daughter! take good 
care of yourself.” 

My mother kissed me with her anxicty some- 
what lightened by my cheerfulness and fear- 
lessness, and the carriage drove off in the 
gathering dusk, I stood on the steps and 
nodded gayly to my mother, who, after the 
manner of mammas, looked through the back 
window of the carriage to see the last of her 
only child. As they disappeared behind the 
trees of the avenue, over which the veil of 
twilight was fast falling, a recolleetion of all 
the thousand tender and thoughtful deeds that 
my dear mother had done for me came swiftly 
to my mind. I seemed to see, as in a mirror, 
all her unfailing kindnesses, and the ungrate- 
ful, unthankful returns I had made. Tears 
filled my eyes; the dreary thought suggested 
itself that, perhaps, it was too late to make 
them up to her in the future by studied 
thoughtfulness for her comfort. Perhaps I 
never would see my mother again. Why had 
she looked so anxiously at me as we parted? 
I turned and entered the house, endeavoring to 
shake off the depression which hung over me. 

“Thomas,” I said to our gray-haired do- 
mestic, “I wish you to shut up all the house 
carefully now before it gets late.” 

‘‘Mrs. Bassigny is in, Miss, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I imagine she must be.” 

He went on his errand, whilst I walked into 
the library, where a bright fire was burning, 
the evening having turned suddenly cool, as is 
too often the case in our northern climate. The 
banging and bolting of shutters and doors struck 
a chill to my spirit as old Thomas went through 
the lower rooms. 

Scarcely had he finished the last bolt, and the 
echo of his footsteps died away, when I was 
startled by a violent knocking at the hall-door 
I sprang to my feet and listened. Bang, bang, 
bang—who on earth eould it be? 

Recovering my composure, I walked to the 
door and unbarred it. There stood Cecile, her 
thin, black dress clinging to her figure with the 
heavy dew, her black eyes shining in the dim 
light. 

“Why, Cecile!” I exclaimed, almost angrily, 
‘“‘what are you doing out so late in the evening, 
and why didn’t you ring, instead of making 
that abominable noise?” 

Without paying me the smallest attention 
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she passed by me, and went rapidly up the 
stair-case. 

My friend’s conduct surprised me. I had 
hitherto been incredulous of those exhibitions 
of temper, which made Cecile so obnoxious to all. 

I returned to the library, and drawing up an 
arm-chair to the fire, I strove to drive out un- 
pleasant thoughts with sweet imaginations of 
my next meeting with Gerald; but the bright 
visions would not come as their wont was. 
Thomas entered, and I had every gas jet turned 
up to its brightest, to give to the room a faint 
semblance of its customary cheerfulness. The 
tea equipage was brought in. A maid was sent 
to Madame Bassigny’s apartment to let her 
know that tea was served. The maid came 
back to say that madame did not care to come 
down. 

“Did you ask her if she would have the tea 
in her room?” I asked. 

**Yes, Miss; and she said she did not wish 
any tea at all.” 

‘What was she doing, Ellen?” 

“Why, Miss, she was acting quité queer. She 
had a lot cf pictures and papers lying all over 
the floor, and she was walking up and down 
right over them.” 

1 ran up stairs myself, and rapped at Cecile’s 
door. There was no reply. 

“Cecile, let me in, won’t you?” 

No sound save a series of deep sighs. I 
knocked and called loudly, 

“Cecile, let mein, your friend Madge. Are 
you ill, Cecile?” 

At length there was a slight movement within, 
and a constrained voice said, 

“Leave mé. Iam quite well.” 

Still unsatisfied, I waited a few minutes at 
the door; but hearing no more, I went down. 
The varied events of the afternoon, and Cecile’s 
strange conduct, had utterly deprived me of ap- 
petite; so, merely swallowing a cup of strong 
tea, I ordered the rest to be taken away. 

Thomas stood irresolutely for a moment after 
the tea arrangements had been removed. 

“If you please, Miss Madge,” (I looked up,) 
“if you would not think it strange of me, Miss. 
I don’t want to do it; but it’s a hard thing for 
a man to get round; Miss és 

‘“What?” I said, impatiently. 

“Why, Miss Madge, there’s a messenger 
come from over the river to Mr. Pleasants, 
where my wife lives, to say that my wife is 
taken very sick, indeed, and nothing will do 
the poor woman but that I must come over to see 
her; the man is waiting with the boat, Miss.” 








I instantly felt that it would be no pleasant 


thing to be left in that large house without a 
man to protect me in ¢ase of danger. I am not 
especially timid by nature; but Gresham was 
well-known as an elegantly appointed establish- 
ment, only too tempting to evil-doers. But a 
second thought showed me the poor, sick wife, 
to whom the woodén-featured Thomas was, pro- 
bably, as dear as my handsome Gerald to me, 
(this last argument prevailed over my nervous- 
ness;) so, with a mighty effort, I gave the old 
man-servant the permission he waited for. 
Thomas thanked me gratefully, and for a few 
moments ‘the glow of my self-denial, the con- 
sciousness of generosity, made me quite jubi- 
lant; but suddenly the whole sense of my utter 
loneliness struck upon me. The maid-servants 
all slept in a remote wing of the house; Cecile’s 
room was quite distant from mine, I was com- 
pletely isolated. 

I would have given worlds to recall that hasty 
permission to Thomas. I ran through the hall, 
hoping he was not yet gone, calling his name 
repeatedly; but my loud heart-beats were my 
only answer. I returned to the library, and 
summoned all my common sense and fortitude. 
Trying to laugh at my childish and nameless 
fears, I sat down with a novel, resolved to for- 
get everything but the heroines and heroes of 
fiction. But my choice of a love-story was un- 
fortunate—it was the sad story of Rupert and 
Cyrilla von Adlerkron. In the excited state of 
my nerves, I felt as if the parting between my- 
self and Gerald might be followed by some 
awful tragedy to part us forever, like those two 
young lovers. I threw the book down with a 
shudder, and extinguishing the lights, retired 
to my own ‘room. Once within that familiar 
precinct, my fears gradually faded away. I 
threw a’ few additional lumps of coal on the 
fire, drew up to it my wide arm-chair, and sunk, 
with a feeling of relief, into its soft embrace. 
I thought of Gerald, pictured to myself the 
years of happiness that would yet be ours. I 
seemed to feel his loving eyes bent on me; my 
hand in the firm, warm clasp of his, until my 
waking dreams glided gently into the vivid 
phantoms of sleep. I was suddenly awakened 


‘by a long-drawn sigh. 


Kneeling on the hearth-rug, the fire-light 
flickering over her strongly-marked features, 
was Cecile. The long, black hair of the Creole 
hung in heavy masses to the floor; her face, 
always pale, was now unutterably ghastly; 
broad, black rings encircled her eyes, which 
glowed with a restless light. 

“Good heavens, Cecile! what is the matter?” 
I cried, springing to my feet. 
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“Sit down,” she said, forcibly pushing me 
back inte my chair, “‘I want to speak to you.” 

Turning those burning eyes full upon me, she 
eaid, ‘Madge, my poor Madge, do you love that 
young man to whom you are betrothed?” 

“Yes,” I replied, under my breath, subdued 
by those gazing eyes. 

“And are you so blind and deluded as to be- 
lieve that he loves you?” 

“T trust him with all my heart.” 

“Then,” said she, in a low voice, ‘it is even 
as I thought. And you do not believe that his 
truth will turn to treachery, his fond words and 
smiles to sneers and taunts?” 

“No, surely not, Cecile.” 

**No; and it shall not be,” she cried, with a 
sudden flash, “I will save you from that de- 
stroying fate. I will liberate your soul while 
it is yet. young with hope. The anguish which 
has corroded my life shall not be.yours.” 

“What do you mean, Cecile?” I asked, filled 
with a vague alarm. 

«T will cut the thread of your life—see,” said 
she, drawing from the folds of her dress a long 
carving-knife, stolen, I suppose, from the but- 
ler’s pantry. ‘I will pass this across your 
throat once, only once, and you will be safe, 
Madge, and free.” 

For the first time the fearful truth flashed 
upon me—Cecile was mad. 

I turned icy cold; but steadying my nerves, 
replied calmly, 

«Cecile, I do not wish to die. I do not dread 
the fate that you think is in store for me; you 
do not know Gerald.” 

“I Know best what is for your good. You 
must die!” 

But I am not ready to die yet. 
few days to prepare for death.” 

“No!” she cried, with gathering excitement, 
’ “you shall not haye another day, I have waited 
for this hour.” 

I tried to think, Should I-call? Thomas was 
the only one who could have heard me, and he 
_ Was far away. 

“Cecile, you do not feel well, I will bring 
you a glass of wine.” . With a quick moyement, 
as I spoke, I rose from my ehair ang .moyed } 
toward the door. But the. Frenchwoman was 
quicker, She seized me by the shoulders. I 
tried to release myself; but she shook me vio- 
lently, as you would a small child, and forcing 
me back into, the. chair, said with a look of 
wicked cunning, 

“Oh! your strength is nothing when mea- 
sured with mine. Why, little fool, I could crush 
you with one embrace to-night.” 


Give me a 











I leaned my face upon my hands, shuddering 
to contemplate that swollen visage. A confused 
recollection of the last words of the doctor in 
New Orleans, “‘If Madame Bassigny cannot be 
diverted from that profound melancholy, there 
are grave fears that her nfind may sink under 
so heavy a pressure;” the careless comments of 
all upon her strange ways surged over my mind, 
Cecile had loved me, dreamed, poor wretch, that 
she loved me still; but could I argue with a 
maniac? It was no longer my well-known 
friend—it was a creature utterly bereft of all 
that distinguishes mankind from the brutes that 
perish. I was beyond the hearing of any human 
being. Despair, sudden and sharp, clutched at 
my heart. 

Cecile had been walking hurriedly up and 
down the room, muttering and whispering to 
herself, At a slight movement from me she 
paused, flashed once more before my eyes that 
deadly knife, and said, in the constrained voice 
I remembered so well, ‘‘I have spoken to them; 
at twelve o’clock your happy spirit will leave 
this blighted earth. Do not fear, you shall not 
go alone.” 

Like lightning she drew the key from the 
door and turned it from the outside; with a 
sudden peal of loud laughter she sped down the 
passage, My. first thought was, would her 
darkened mind hold the design which rioted in 
its empty chambers? Would she return, as she 
said, at twelve o’clock, to give me to a violent 
death? lt could not be. She would forget, and 
vent her frenzy in impotent ravings. But, no! 
her sole mania was to spare me, by an early 
death, the miseries of her own blighted life; 
there was no hope that her object would be for- 
gotten I had often said, that to die seemed no 
terror to me; but at,this sudden view of death 
so near, so dreadful, my strong, young life rose 
up in fixed resistance to a fate so cruel. I 
sprung to the. door and tried the lock—of course 
it resisted me. I put my hand to my forehead, 
I tried to remember how it was that a lock was 
forced. I thonght of the scissors—with the 
thought. they were in my hand inserting them 
carefully into the lock. I tried to turn it, the 
faithless steel snapped. A fender of thick wire 
stood in one corner of the room; with hands 
lacerated by their ragged edges, I tore the wires 
apart, twisted off a serap of the thickest, and 
bent it, as nearly as I could remember, into the 
shape of the little tool used by locksmiths. 
Alas! the broken fragments of scissors left in 
the lock rendered that effort useless. A strong, 
iron poker was lying on the hearth, I inserted 


it into the ward, and exerted my utmost strength 
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to pry back the hasp—it would not move. I{ last venture might not perish. Suddenly the 
dashed myself against the dovr—the firm, oaken } bird rose in the air, and flew steadily across 
panels did not shake. ' The courage which until } the Gresham woods toward Beechwold. 
now upheld me, gave way before these repedted} I watched it until it faded from sight. ‘I 
failures. I burst into a passion of tears. ‘looked at my watch—it was eleven o'clock; 
«I will be murdered here, all alone. Mamma! } just one hour in which Gerald must welcome 
Papa! Where are you? Why are you away} my frail messenger, or just one hour for me to 
from you poor, poor daughter? Gerald! Oh, $ spend in prayer and preparation for departure, 
Gerald! save me! dear, dear Gerald!” by a terrible means, from all that was dear to 
_ I sunk on the floor. As in a kaleidoscope 1} me in the world. 
Saw all my happy past, all my bright hopes of} I cannot tell how that dreadful hour was 
a brilliant future—my woeful present. Gerald’s; passed. I only know that I was prone upon 
last-words rang in my ear. ‘Give me one kiss, } the floor when the noise of footsteps approach- 
my darling Madge.” A bitter thought was} ing along the passage struck my ear. My 
that last cold parting. A ray of moonlight shot } heart seemed to stand still. I listened, breath- 
athwart the floor; it revealed to me a new less; they grew more distinct. As a last instinct 
chance of life. I ran to the window, it was far} of self-defence, I sprung behind the head-board 
from the ground; but I had not forgotten the; of my low bedstead. With strained eyes and 
skill which, in my school-girl days, awarded me} parted lips I gazed upon the door; the latch 
the topmost boughs of the cherry-trees; with a{ turned, the door opened; but instead of the 
rope of shawls and blankets I might reach the } distorted features of Cecile, it was the face of 
earth. Once in the shrubbery the way would } my lover that I looked upon. 
be clear. The lonely road presented no terrors “Gerald!” and I was senseless in his arms. 
to me—anything, everything, rather than Cecile When I recovered consciousness, I was lying 
with the gleaming knife. My one blanket was on my little lounge, with my head resting on 
not long enough. I looked around for a shawl, } the dear arm that had saved me, Gerald hold- 
a folded camel’s hair lay upon a chair. To tie} ing to my lips a teaspoonful of Cologne and 
the long shawl and the blanket together was} water, which was the nearest restorative. For 
the work of a moment. I fastened one end} a moment Gerald caressed me silently, the 
securely to a table which stood near the window, } thought of what might have been was still too | 
and with a prayer was about to trust myself} near. 
fearlessly to the uncertain ladder, when, for ‘Did the pigeon wake you, Gerald?” I said, 
prudence sake, I looked first out of the window. } at length. 
Oh, horror! there stood Cecile, waving her “Why, hardly. I scarcely think I would have 
hands over her head, and brandishing the knife } heeded the gentle tapping, had not my sleep 
with every wild gesticulation. Escape was im-} been light and disturbed by my perplexed and 
possible while she roamed the lawn. ™*" 3 troubled thoughts of you. I was lying awake, 
Utterly overcome at this last obstacle, I pros-} thinking of what had happened during the 
trated myself upon the floor, and prayed in} afternoon, when I heard the sound at the 
agony of spirit, for succor where no succor} window.” 
seemed possible. As I lay exhausted from the *‘What has been done with Cecile?” I cried, 
violence of my petitions, a thought, heaven sent, } interrupting him. 
came to me—the carrier pigeon! With trem- “We found her on the north side of the 
bling hands I snatched up a slip of paper and} house. With the gardener’s help, my father 
wrote, ‘Gerald, my own darling! Gerald, come, } and I overpowered her, though she struggled 
oh! come to me quickly—Cecile is mad!” 1} fearfully. I contrived to get the knife from 
approached the corner where hung the pigeon’s } her, receiving but a slight scratch.” He touched 
cage; I put my hand within the door and drew } his left wrist as he spoke: it was bleeding from 
out the little thing. With a ribbon torn from} deep gash. ‘Madame Bassigny has been 
my hair I attached the paper to its wing: 1} secured in her own room, under the care of the 
opened the window and loosed my hands. The} gardener. Here is my father to say that the 
bird flew out; but instead of striking’ straight } carriage is ready to take you to Beechwold, if 








in the direction of Beechwold, the bewildered } you feel now sufficiently restored.” 

Tittle creature alighted gently on the’ nearest I was sufficiently restored, not only to go to 
bough. I could not call to it, for fear of attract-} Beechwold, but first to tie up with my finest, 
ing the attention of Cecile, who was still on the } softest handkerchief, the poor, wounded wrist, 
lawn. With clasped hands I prayed that this} which Gerald laughed at, and then go to Cecile’s 
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room, to see that everything that was possible 
had béen done for her comfort. 

Mrs. Livingstone’s kind offices, and Mrs. 
Livingstone’s luxurious bedchamber, completed 
Gerald’s gentle ministrations; and I awoke the 


next morning, inclined to believe that the events: 
of the night had been only a dream. Alas! 
they would have been a tragic dream, if it had 
not been for Gerald's gift—that. MessENGER oF 
Love. 





PLANCHETTE. 





BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





‘Waar ere you, what are you, 
My little Planchette? 

None of the wiseacres 
Eulighten us yet, 

Are you spirit or fairy, 
Jack-o’lantern or quick? 

I hardly dare whisper— 
Some say the Old Nick. 

The thoughts we but breathe 

s In our innermost heart, 


You answer so pat, 
That you quite make us start. 





And again, when we question you 
In solemn-tone, 

On business important, 
You only write fun. 


T have an idea 
Of how you were made; 
A lovely coqnette 
Saw her beauty must fade, 


So petitioned of Juve 
A new form to get; 
And that was the way 
They fashioned Planchette. 





SPRING. 





BY A. F. 


ADAMS. 





Now smiling Spring returns again 
To deck the land with flowers; 
And songsters wake a rich refrain 
Among the woodland bowers. 


The murmuring streams, with sparkling glee, 
Dance lightly o’er the plain; 

Rejoicing now, unfettered, free . 
From Winter's icy chain. 


Aud mossy moor and mountain crest 
At every morn are seen, 

By vernal showers newly drest, 
In Summer robes of green. 


recrrrce 





While evening zepbyrs gently breathe 
At twilight’s pensive hour; 

And fairy hands fresh garlands weave, 
Yo crown each sylvan bower. 


But fairer still the scene will break 
Ou our enraptured vision, 

Whe in that blissful world we wake, 
Which holds the fields Elysian. 


Upon those bright and shining plains, 
By angel fingers strung, 

The tuneful harps wake sweeter strains 
Than mortals ever sung. 





“GOOD-BY!” 





BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWN. 





Kyowest thou aught of the world you are seeking? 
Deemest no ill of the fortune you try? 

Flushed with the hope of success, you are speaking, 
Clear and distinctly, the solemn “ good-by !” 

Yonth has her aims you are panting to follow, 
Mantled with charms that you cannot defy ; 

Prove they as free from the false and thé hollow, 
Fadeless as, now, when you bid me “ good-by!” 


Go! as the future spreads smiling before thee, 
Brilliant and flush with her promises; why 

Shadow one thought of disconragement o'er thee, 
Gather one doubt as you bid me “ good-by |” 


Go! there are ties to which earth will unite thee, 
Friendships and friends that you cannot deny ; 

Joys will arise in their midst to delight thee— 
Why should you fear as you whisper, “ good-by!” 


Hope for the best, there i¢ pleasure in knowing 
Sunshine and shade both have birth in the sky; 
Dreary thy lot if forever bestowing 
Iiomened thoughts on the future “ good-by!” 
Goa! though the hearth will be lonely withont thee, 
Why should our parting be sorrowfal, wliy? 





Love spreags.@ halo of llessing about thees 
Peace be thy motto forever—* Good-by |” 





“KATE’S WINTER IN WASHINGTON. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 268. 


CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Rawson had nothing to offer but a 
vacant smile and a ‘very happy,” as far as 
she ever got in the art of being agreeable; 
though she was perfectly satisfied with her 
own attempts, being always engrossed in sérene 
contemplation of her grandeur. 

“You must go with us,’’ persisted Circe; then 
she added in a whisper, ‘Please to go, Harry. 
I don’t ask favors of you often enough now-a- 
days for you to refuse me so slight a one.” 

And Harry, being in a mood to do anything 
desperate or outrageous, got into the carriage; 
and Mrs. Rawson being a little deaf, (though 
she would have died rather than acknowledge 
it,) Circe had it all her own way. She man- 
aged to keep up two distinct conversations, and 
for all Harry understood her so well, and hated 
her so cordially, he could not help yielding a 
little to her fascinations. 

So they drove out to Georgetown, and lo and 
behold, one of Mrs. Rawson’s cubs was ill—and 
Mrs. Rawson was a devoted mother. So go 
back she could not, and would not. Mrs. Mars- 
den must return with Mr. Everett; they must 
send a message to the Hon. Rawson, to the effect 
that he was to come down the instant the House 
adjourned. 

“But Mrs. Hanson’s party!” exclaimed Circe. 

* As if I could go,” said the mother, reproach- 
fully. : 

“Of course not! Oh, dear Mrs. Rawson! I 
almost envy you your anxiety. If I only had 
children to love,” moaned Circe. ‘But I can't 
leave you; I shall let Mr. Everett go back alone 
—my place is here by you.” 

Of course, Mrs. Rawson would. not hear of 
that; so, after doing self-abnegation to a proper 
extent, Circe allowed herself to be persuaded to 
return; and once in the carriage she made the 
best use of her time, and took as long a drive as 
she dared. 

And out.of his anger and desperation Harry 
flashed into brilliant, factitious spirits, and 
flirted with Circe to her heart’s content, per- 
fectly conscious that he was doing an insane 
thing, and helping Kate to destroy any hope of 
mcs but unable to check himself, 





perhaps not caring to—you know how evil gets 
possession of all of us at times. 

Just at the turn by the great, staring new 
Treasury Department, which Washingtonians 
force one to admire, they, met, Marsden’s trap 
making for the avenue likewise. 

Kate looked, bowed, and smiled, but she was 
angry. Everett had told her that he had a 
business engagement, and could not put it off, 
when, in a pause of their morning’s quarrel, 
she had asked him to go out with her. Here 
he was driving with Lily, after all he had said 
about her, too, his hints, his professions of dis- 
like. 

Kate was angry, and glancing at Marsden, 
she saw on his face a sorrowful expression, 
that he often assumed for her benefit. 

“I thought you told me Mr. Everett was up 
at the State Department,” he said. 

“He told me that he had business there.” 

Marsden sighed. 

“T wish—I wish——” 

He paused abruptly, and naturally Kate was 
dying to have him finish the broken sentence 
uttered in the most pathetic tone. 

“You wish?” 

“I beg your pardon! I came near thinking 
aloud—such an absurd habit for a man of the 
world, only I am afraid I shall always be im- 
pulsive as a boy, It is ridiculous!” 

“It.is just what makes you so different from 
other men,” Kate said, warmly. 

«After that, I will never regret it,” Marsden 
answered, laughing, but with a long glance 
from his beautiful eyes, which made the words 
earnest. 

Then tell me what you were wishing.” 

“You will not think I mean more than the 
bare words express?” 

‘Certainly not.” 

“I was wishing that Lily would be more 
careful. I know she will flirt, but I should be 
sorry to see anything of that sort with Everett.” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

‘“‘Because—don’t be angry—I have supposed 
you were engaged to him; and few things could 
pain me so much as to have your friendship for 
my wife in any way disturbed; you are such a 
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help to Lily—your influence over her is so ex- 
actly what she needs.” 

“It will not be disturbed, Mr. Marsden, I 
have no cause to be vexed-—am jsure I shall 
have none; but no matter what Mr. Everett 
might he to me, I am not quite one of those 
silly wotaen who vent their rage on another 
woman and excuse the man.” 

“J might have known that! Then Lily’s idea 
is true?” 

‘* What is that?” 

**Don’t think me impertinent! You know I 
have learned. to feel as if you were)a dear, 
younger sister; anything that concdrns you, in- 
terests me. You are engaged to Harry Everett?” 

“Conditionally, yes.” 

“I am sorry! Don't think I mean anything 
against him; he is a fine fellow, as far as he 
goes. But I should hate to'see you marry any 
young chap; with your talents,you ought to be- 
come the wife of a man of established position, 
one with the hope of a great future before him.” 

Then he went on as if he believed her a 
happy combination between Joan of Arc and 
Corinne, with a large portion ef the angelic 
element thrown in; and it was so beautifully 


done, that any woman would; have taken it for 
earnest, 

Then they were at Kate’s home, and it was 
getting late, so she had only time to dress for 
dinner, and after that to dress for the party; 
and all the while her brain was in a whirl be- 


tween hosts of contending thoughts. Marsden’s 
praise, her anger at Everett, her doubts as to 
what she ought, to do; and into the bargain, 
some wonderful part she was to play in some 
scheme of Philip’s, which was to do so much 
good in some direction; and to further which, 
she was to essay her powers of persuasion upon 
her uncle, and several of his intimates among 
his senatorial brethren. 

It was very late when she and Mrs: Fairficld 
reached the Hansons; and the first sight she 
saw, as she entered the parlors, was Everett 
holding Lily Marsden in his arms, and flying 
about in the very swiftest of deus temps mea- 
sures, 

Most women glory in being inconsistent them- 
selves; but it is a privilege they are not willing 
to accord the male portion of humaaity—and 
Kate was more angry than ever. 

When Everett came up to her, at the close of 
the dance, she snubbed him beautifully and un- 
mercifully; kept the best men in the room about 
her; got her spirits up to fever-heat, and before 
supper-time was just excited and crazy enough 
to enjoy and believe in all the stilted nonsense, 








beautiful sophistries, and devil-born: theories, 
to which Philip Marsden found an opportunity 
of treating her. 

Mrs. Lily had no mind to relinquish her prey, 
and Everett yielded like @ mad man; and the |' 
pair rather astonished even a Washington balk ‘' 
room. I don’t know that I could say more. 

It was just as they were going into supper 
that Lily got close to Kate, and whispered, 

‘Are you vexed with me?. Phil is furious.” 

**Not a bit,” said Kate. 

‘You're a duck! | My dear, I only wanted to 
prove to you what that man is made of! 1 am 
as sure as I am of being alive that he has abused 
me to you like a pickpocket, and yet you see.” 

Then Philip, with his mournful voi¢e, and his 
great eyes, that ought to have belonged to a poet, 
said, 

«It is not for myself, Kate—I am not jealous; 
but I can’t bear to see Lily seem to do a heart- 
less thing by you.” 

“I understand Lily’s motive perfectly,” she 
replied. ‘I am not in the least vexed, with 
her—rather obliged than »therwise.” 

“Please let me take you into supper. I have 
scarcely been able to get near you all the even- 
ing.” 

“Of course you shall.” 

«And I want you to be civil to Jo Vance. ‘He 
can do so much in that matter.” 

And Jo Vance—always called that in spite of 

his being a Senator—had a reputation for infa- 
mous vices of all sorts, that ought to have made 
him shunned as a moral pestilence. To-night 
he was rather more sober than usual; and there 
Kate stood and talked with him, and smiled at 
him, and imagined she was doing political 
strategy, and by her conduct that evening fully 
established the fact of her being “‘fast;” and 
when a girl has once done that, she may do 
penance im sackcloth and ashes, the name will 
cling to her, and the most trivial act be judged 
accordingly. 
: Everett saw and heard it all—the whispers, 
the glances exchanged among the women; and 
he realized fully the harm Kate was doing hev- 
self, and understood that it was precisely what 
Ciree and her husband had intended to bring 
about, 

“For God’s sake stop! let me speak to you,” 
he whispered, as Marsden was leading her out 
of the supper-room. 

«‘Excuse me one moment,”’ she said to Mars 
den. ‘The next waltz is yours—I shan’t for- 
get.” 

She turned to Everett, and allowed him to 
draw her a little out of the crowd. 
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“What is it?” she asked, and her voice and 
her angry eyes cut his heart likea knife. “I 
should have listened just as quickly without 
your swearing.” 

, “Don’t speak in that way, Kate!” he ex- 
Claimed, in a tone that trembled with sup- 
pressed feeling; but it sounded so abrupt and 
quick that Kate mistook the emotion for anger. 

“If. you wish to hold any conversation with 
me, I should advise you to adopt a different 
manner,” she said, with the same forced calm- 
ness, - “‘I do not choose to be insulted or made 
ridiculous.” 

“Oh, Kate! is it really you speaking?” he 
faltered, 

‘Really myself, Mr. Everett; and I am rapidly 
discovering which is the real you—a very dif- 
ferent man from the person I thought I knew.” 

He could not trust his voice for a moment; 
besides, he r bered that they could ‘not 
stand so near the crowd and do private theatri- 
cals. .He led her away through the dancing- 
room into a little boudoir which chanced to be 
empty, and Circe and her fiend, standing side 
by side, saw them goi 

Phil Marsden muttered a naughty word, and 
Circe laughed outright. 

‘Afraid of a reconciliation?” sneered she. 

‘‘You kuow very well it would upset all our 
plans,” he answered, in a low tone. 

‘And I understand all your private ones, 
too,” she answered, with a gracious smile, meant 
for any lookers-on, and a gleam in her eyes in- 
tended for Phil’s special. benefit. 

«Don’t talk melodrama,” said he, impatiently. 

**Nonsense, as if I didn’t see! You have gone 
crazy over the creature’s golden hair and white 
shoulders.” 

“Now come up with your jealousy and spoil 
everything,” he muttered. ‘I can tell you one 
thing, if we fail in. this plan, and don’t make 
anything out of old Wallingford, you will have 
to shift for yourself, for I shall be done up.” 

“Jealous of you! Run away with the girl, if 
you please, and she is fool enough to go.” 

“Yes, you would like playing the part of the 
injured wife, woutdn’t you, Mrs. Lily?” 

«Very much; I dare say I could make it pay.” 

‘Don’t let’s quarrel,” returned he, quietly. 
“We always ruin things if we both get angry 
at once.” 

“Well said, Philip, my king—to hear is to 
ebey! Speak your commands.” 

“Don’t give that fellow a chance to talk her 
over, that’s all.” 

“No aanger. Your white dove—was that 
what you named her? has a fine temper of her 








own. But: I'll manage to be in at the death. 
You go and dance—it’s no time for you to med- 
dle.” 

Kate and Everett stood’ in'the dimly-lighted 
chamber, with the gay music and the laughing 
murmurs of the crowd surging in from the ball- 
room, and Everett was saying, 

“What did you mean, Kate? How have you 
found:me so different from the man you believed 
me?” 

“Every way!” she exclaimed, passionately. 
“You have taught me to doubt your word; to 
see that: you are deceitful, imperious; exacting, 
determined *that I shall be a slave to your 
whims, while you enjoy the largest liberty ——” 

“Go on,” he said, when she paused in her 
insane tirade, ‘you can’t have exhausted all 
your powers of invective yet.” 

**Let this end,” ‘cried’ she, stung into fresh 
anger. ‘No two people were ever so utterly 
unsuited to each other. You haven’t an ambi- 
tion in the world; to flirt, dance, be a mere man 
of society is enough for you. I want more than 
that.” 

‘“«What more?” 

“So much more than you could offer that it 
is idle to talk of tt.” 

“You are serious? You wish to part for- 
ever?” 

“Ts it any good to keep up this farce of an 
engagement? You say that { make you wretched; 
I know I am so—let it end. We will each go 
on alone.” 

“And this' is a woman’s faith, a woman’s 
truth!” he exclaimed. ‘So be it—let it end! 
Go your own way—I warn you where it will 
lead! Trust those people—as sure as you and 
I live they will bring you into trouble and dis- 
grace.” 

‘Do -you'dare to use a word like that in con- 
nection with my name?” she cried. ‘You have 
reminded mé that I am a woman, as if no other 
word could express your contempt. At least, 
remember that because I am one, I am power- 
less to avenge an insult.” 

“You know that I had no intention of insult- 
ing you, Kate! You have tried me beyond the 
possibility of forbearance——” 

‘And you have repaid me in return—we are 
quits every way.” 

“At least, remember my last words—beware 
of those people! If possible, the woman is 
worse than——” 

“Stop! Don’t come from whispering compli- 
ments in her ear to hissing slanders into mine.” 

«Remember, I warned you—I can do nothing 
more. You are wild, mad! When this insanity 
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for excitement has worn off, you will see where 
you stand.” 

“I shall not ask your aid, at least.” 

“Oh! you never loved me!” he groaned, in 
mingled anger and despair. ‘You were false 
from the first—you have no heart.” 

“If I had, you would have ‘broken it,” she 
answered. “Now go; I will not speak again.” 

More insane words were on his lips; they died 
suddenly, for Circe’s laughing voice sounded 
from the door-way, where she stood as pretty 
as a flower-crowned sylph, calling out, 

«Babes in the woods, please to come back to 
the ordinary world—you are both wanted.” 

Everett dashed past her out of the room with- 
out a word, and hurried from the house. 

“Bless me, what a tragic exit!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Marsden. ‘Such a combination of King 
Lear and Hamlet I never saw in all my life.” 

Then, as if she, for the first time, perceived 
Kate’s strange look and statue-like attitude, she 
hurried toward her, saying, in her tenderest 
voice, 

‘““My darling, what has happened? Are you 
ill?” 

“No, no!” cried Kate. 

‘‘What has he said or done? 
man will kill you yet.” 

“That man will not trouble me any more, 
Lily.” 

‘‘What, is it all ended?” 

“Yes! There, don’t ask me questions! I 
must go and dance. Where is your husband? 
this waltz is his. Where is Mr. Marsden?” 

‘‘Here—always at your service,” said Phil 
Marsden’s silky voice. 

«And he had always better be, if he expects 
me to tolerate him,” laughed Circe. ‘Remem- 
ber that, Kate.” 

Kate laughed in return; and as Marsden 
whirled her away among the dancers, it seemed 
to her as if the whole world were sweeping into 
chaos before her eyes. 


Oh, Kate! that 





CHAPTER VI. 

Darina from that night, Kate’s willfulness 
and craving for excitement seemed daily to 
increase. 

It was the gayest winter Washington had 
known for years; a new Administration was 
coming in, so that, beside the unusual festivities, 
party plots, and political machinations of all 
sorts and sizes were more rife than usual. 

Everett was gone, he firmly believed forever; 
though the fact that he coild not bring himself 
to start on his southern trip, and the eagerness 








with which he devoured every scrap of Wash- 
ington intelligence, where its social life was 
concerned, might have made him doubt the 
stability of many of his stately resolutions, if it 
had been another’s case, and he able, with all 
the facts before him, to give a more unbiased 
opinion than he could do in this personal 
matter. 

For a time his anger kept him strong, as that 
unchristian passion generally: does; but not 
being blessed or cursed with quite so much ob- 
stinacy as many, when the separation from Kate 
dulled the edge of his rage, such hosts of painful 
thoughts made his heart ache, that he was forced 
to confess he had by no means succeeded in 
uprooting her empire over that very necessary 
but exceedingly uncomfortable organ. 

Showing him to you only as a man in love, I 
dare say you have gained ‘no high opinion of 
Harry Everett’s abilities. That is your mis- 
take, owing to my stupidity; but he was a man 
really possessed of an unusual amount of brains. 
That, in a certain way, some of the best talents 
he owned had been slower in development than 
is customary with most of our precocious youths, 
(who graduate from college at eighteen with such 
eclat that, if they lived to the age of the patri- 
archs, they would never get a step beyond the 
promise of their early successes,) was the very 
best augury for his future. 

While Harry endured his heartaches, his re- 
morse for whatever he felt had been his fault, 
struggled along under the dreadful feeling that 
the world had come to an end, and that all 
coming’ time could hold no hope of peace or 
happiness for him, Kate was rushing on in her 
career, and piling up troubles enough to dash 
her youth out when the final crush should 
come. 

As far as an unmarried girl could be, she was 
at the head and front of all social triumphs—and 
you can imagine how women hated her. It was 
not enough for her to have the ordinary src- 
cesses of young ladyhood, she must needs rush 
into the married women’s province—make her 
uncle’s parties and dinners the notable feature 
of the season; flirt with married men, and do 
petticoated politics. Her triumph was com- 
plete, and neither she or her uncle had the 
slightest suspicion of all the harsh things that 
were whispered about her. 

Her intimacy with the Marsdens increased 
daily, agd though there were those who could 


3 have wérned her—of course, nobody did it; 


probably she would not have listened if anybody 
had. Did you ever profit by another person’s 
experience? 
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She gave herself no time to think where Harry 
Everett was concerned, At first she told her- 
self fiercely that she was glad—glad! But it is 
not so easy to tear out and erase the affection of 
a whole life.,, Thase :passionate loves, kindled 
by a glance, a first meeting, show for much 
more, in the way of strength and intensity, than 
a love such as Kate’s had been, but they are not 
so hard to kill—absence and anger together 
will usually do it. 

I said she. took no time to think; she was 
furious with herself when she found that she 
dared not; but calling herself hard names, and 
administering mental self-flagellation, did not 
alter the fact. So she rushed about from the 
time she got out of bed till she got into it, so 
tired physically by the incessant round that she 
would have slept if she had been going to execu- 
tion the next monning. 

Bat, no matter how great the excitement, how 
pleasant the ball or concert, how complete her 
triumph, that. dull ache haunted her heart, 
followed her into her dreams, and, worst of all, 
in sleep, her will, was powerless, and she would 
see and hear him.as he had. been when he was 
most loving and tender, and most noble in her 
eyes; and she would be conscious that she loved 
him, and have to wake and rage against herself 
for being mean-spirited enough to have such 
visions. 

Phil Marsden haunted her like her shadow. 
His constant attentions were beginning to be 
freely commented on; but Kate:did not dream 
of that. 

‘sIt is so much better for a young girl, left so 
much alone as you are, to have a married man 
like Philip ready to attend you,” Circe said. 
“If you let any unmarried fellow hang about 
you too much, they will say you are engaged— 
and you don’t want that.” 

“Indeed, I don’t,” cried Kate, with a shudder, 

And you know Philip and I are always glad, 
either of us, te be of the least service tu you. 
Phil says you seem just like a younger sister. 
I don’t know how I should live without “you, so 
patient with all my whims and follies.” 

Kate no longer contradicted her when she 
uttered such self-reproaches. She loved Lily 
as well as ever, but she had learned to consider 
her both capricious and imprudent. 

If everybody could have shown her that she 
was allowing a married man to make her the 
confidant of his heart and home disappoint- 
ments, she would have been shocked and horri- 
fied at herself. But Marsden had managed so 
artfully, gone his way so cavtiously, and it had 
all come about so gradually, that she did not in 


the least realize the position that their friend- 
ship had assumed. 

She had learned to let him appeal openly to 
her for sympathy in his lonely life, as well as 
for interest in his hopes and aims. He told her 
that her talent was so immense, her intuitions 
so unerring, that he would rather take her ad- 
vice than that of the shrewdest diplomatist 
living; and she believed that she understood 
him thoroughly, and thought all his plans so 
noble, 

Circe omitted no opportunity of throwing 
them together. She would make appointments 
to take Kate out and send Phil instead, ask her 
to her house, and be gone, and leave word that 
she was to let Phil entertain her during that 
unavoidable absence. 

And Phil Marsden conld hardly have failed 
to make himself agreeable to any woman. His 
skill in reading character was something almost 
supernatural; and Kate was too impulsive not 
to be transparent, so that he understood her 
much more thoroughly than she did herself. 

He was too astute not to do her full justice; 
too clever a villain to disbelieve in truth, honor, 
and purity, just because he did not possess them. 
And he knew tbat no woodland lake, in the sun- 
shine, was ever more unstained than the girl's 
soul. Theoretically, she had g great many 
ideas that she would have been better without— 
that is true of all girls with any brains at all. 
The course of education, the books they are 
allowed to read, the state society is in, all com- 
bine to make that true. I am inclined to believe 
that Innocence disappeared from earth a great 
while ago. Theoretically, everybody knows 
everything; -but purity, after all, is a great deal 
better, since, nine times out of ten, Innocence 
used to go over the bay when temptation came, 
just because she did not recognize it until too 
late. 

With all their efforts, and notwithstanding 
their intimacy with Kate, the Marsdens found 
themselves proceeding very slowly in their 
attempts to reach Mr. Wallingford. 

He was not fond of society, and never went 
out when he could help it; and when Circe did 
’ meet him, she was so much puzzled by his quiet 
reserve that she was afraid of making a wrong 
move, and Phil succeeded even more poorly. 

When Mr. Wallingford thought about these 
people, he had a vague feeling of distrust in his 
mind; but he was so much occupied that he 
seldom did remember their existence any moze 
than that of the other butterflies whom -he saw 
flitting about his niece. 

And just now the Marsdens were passing 
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through troubled waters... They had been all 
winter promising a man their help in some mea- 
sure in which he. was interested, bad assured 
him of success, proved to him that they possessed 
ways and means, and had already persuaded 
him into advancing a good deal of money. 

Now he began to grow impatient, and allowed 
them plainly to see that he had no intention of 
being trifled with; and that if they did not do 
something soon to make good their pledges, he 
would break with them and expose both, leaving 
them in a position very little more enviable than 
that of common swindlers. 

It was only through Mr. Wallingford and his 
compeer, old Mr. Fenton, that they had any 
hopes; and Kate had been unable, in spite. of 
the wonderful talent Phil assured her that she 
had for polities, to lend them the least aid. In 
mauy other cases they had used her; she bad 
been persuaded into teasing men for their votes 
or support, and in quarters where, if the fact 
came to her uncle’s knowledge, would anger 
him greatly, which, if known outside, would 
make her more gessiped about than she was at 
present, 

So now Kate was to persuade her uncle into 
giving a little supper—no strangers—just the 
men they wanted to reach, and the Marsdens. 

That part Kate could do easily enough; her 
uncle had an evening to give to euchre—his one 
amusement—and was soon persuaded that he 
owed a little civility to the men she mentioned. 
But the Marsdens, when Kate came to throwing 
their names in as carelessly and naturally as 
she could, Mr. Wallingford looked up from his 
paper, and, for the first time, remembered to 





say something that had been on his mind for 
several days. 

“It seems to me those Marsdens are always 
of our parties, whoever may be coming.” 

“It is so much pleasanter for me to have some 


young married lady to give me countenance,” } 
Kate said, trying to speak laughingly, though 


she was a little startled. 

“T should think Mrs. Fairfield and I could 
give you countenance enough, as you call it, in 
your own house.” 

“Yes, of course; I was only talking nonsense. 
But Mrs. Marsden is so handsome and full of 
spirits, and such a favorite with gentlemen.” 

“Indeed! Are you very intimate with 
them?” 

“TI see a good deal of them,” Kate answered; 





then her conscience pricked her, for she was 
not given to prevarication, and she added, } 
courageously, ‘I like them both exceedingly— } 
sheyis the most charming woman I know.” ; 





“Very well, let them come; but I don’t 
quite——” 

Then he caught sight of something in the 
paper that interested him; besides, he was not 
exactly certain what he had meant to say; there 
was a vague idea in his mind that he had heard 
or seen something which prejudiced him against 
the pair; but he lost it all in reading the com- 
nients on his last speech. 

Kate waited for him to pursue the subject, 
but he had evidently forgotten all about it, and 
she was afraid to renew it. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Wuen he had left the house, she wrote at once 
to Circe to tell her to be in readiness for the 
evening. The message arrived at a fortunate 
moment for the Marsdens; their Texas man was 
there, and making a. little scene, and Kate’s 
note restored a temporary serenity. 

Kate was alone that morning, and as she sat 
pretending to herself that she was busy with a 
wonderful piece of embroidery she held in her 
hands, there were a good many uncomfortable 
thoughts in her mind. 

It was not only that recollections of her girlish 
dream would come back, bringing Harry Eve- 
rett’s image to torment her, but her uncle’s 
broken remarks in regard to the Marsdens had 
set her to thinking. There was a great deal in 
Circe’s conduct that she could not approve of; 
and reflecting upon that, made her, for the 
first time, dimly see the ground upon which 
she stood with Philip—and she was a little 
startled. 

Once or twice of late there had been a change 
in his manner, something ‘so undefinable that 
she could not have put it in words; but as she 
sat there, recalling the events of the past weeks, 
she wished that she had not allowed him to con- 
fide in her so wholly; she wondered at several 
imprudent little things she had done where he 
was concerned, 

In the midst of her meditations the bell rang, 
and Mr. Marsden was shown in. It struck her, 
for the first time, how entirely even the ser- 
vants understood that she was always visible 
to him, from the fact that he was at once ushered 
into her presence without even being called on 
to go through the ceremony of sending up his 
card. 

“I am very glad to have found you,” he said, 
as he bowed over her hand with that charming 
courtesy which made him so unlike most men. 
“Lily had an enjoyment with her old man of 


the sea—Mrs. Rawson; and she wished me to 
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oome this way and express our mutual thanks 
for your kindness.” 

“You both know there are none needed,” 
Kate answered, frankly; and as she met the 
honest glance of his eyes, and felt: the subtile 
magnetic influence of the man’s presence, she 
forgot the half-doubts which had intruded into 
her mind as she sat there alone. 

«That doesn’t prevent our feeling grateful. 
Our old Texan friend has this matter so much 
at heart that we can’t bear to think of his being 
disappointed.” 

**T hope he will not be,” Kate said; ‘but, to 
tell you the truth, my uncle is a very unapproach- 
able man.” 

«Bat this is so clearly a matter of right, if I 
ean only have an opportunity to set it fairly 
before him, or Lily, either, for she understands 
it quite as well as I do.” 

“Well,” returned Kate, smiling a little anx- 
iously, ‘‘I have done my part.” 

“ Perfectly—-as you always do.” 

He took a seat near her, and sat with his 
head slightly bowed, looking up in her face 
with those changeful eyes, that would have been 
a fortune to an actor. 

“How is Lily this morning?” Kate asked. 

“Quite well, overflowing with gayety, as 
usual.” 

He sighed, started a little, as if annoyed with 
himself for having given that evidence that his 
bosom’s lord did not sit so lightly on his throne 
as he had announced that his wife’s did, and 
said, in his most artfully modulated tone, 

“I do not think you are quite in your usual 
spirits this morning.” 

“A little tired, I fancy; that German lasted 
so long last night.” 

**T looked at you and envied you that faculty 
of enjoyment which belongs to your age,”’ Mars- 
den said, sadly. 

“One would think you Methuselah to hear 
you talk,” Kate said. 

‘Two or three years past thirty, to a man 
whose life has been us varied and full of trou- 
ble as mine, make him feel rather like one of 
the patriarchs,” Phil answered, with a playful- 
ness which he was careful to make appear 
feigned. 

*‘And yet he has still his whole life before 
him,” Kate said, sententiously. t 

“If he has anything to make life worth pos- 
sessing,” returned Marsden, gloomily; ‘+I have 
not.” 

“Mr. Marsden!” exclaimed Kate, growing a 
little uncomfortable. 

“I have nothing,” Phil repeated. ‘No chil- 


dren; a wife who does not love me; the one 
great ambition of my youth thwarted and 
crushed by the treachery of a pretended friend 
—there is nothing left.” 

With her new vague fears in her mind, Kate 
knew that she ought not to listen to such con- 
versation, yet she could not help sympathizing 
with him. 

It pains me to:hear you speak so sadly,” she 
said. 

«And I have no right to do that—no right,” 
he replied, in that studied monotone, which on 
the stage is supposed to signify suppressed emo- 
tion. I know, too, that it is weak, unmanly 
to complain and appeal to your sympathy; but 
it is very sweet to me, and you are the first 
human being of whom I have ever asked it.” 

And Kate, being eighteen instead of thirty, 
believed it, and felt flattered. 

“I think this winter I should have broken 
down utterly without your friendship,” he went 
on. ‘I have tried to be a better man just to 
be worthy of it.” 

‘‘And for Lily’s sake,” Kate said, and felt the 
color come into her cheeks, though she could 
not exactly have told why. 

“For Lily’s sake?” he repeated, tragically. 
“It is useless to keep up any shadow of pre- 
tence longer where Lily is concerned—with you, 
at least. I should not have the world know I 
am nothing to Lily, except as my money and 
my exertions surround her with the luxury that 
she craves. I believe there are times when she 
actually hates me; yet I have tried—I have 
tried.” 

«And will,” Kate said, softly. 

“No, no!” he exclaimed, starting up, then 
sinking back in his chair; really, the voice 
and attitude would have ‘‘brought the house 
down,” both were so admirable. ‘I will do 
my duty; she shall have amusement, liberty, 
dress—all that she desires; but I will no longer 
try to make myself believe that it is my duty to 
‘attempt to care for a woman who has treated 
; me so heartlessly.” 

‘Don’t teach me to dislike her,” Kate said. 
“Not for the world; if anything can help her 
it will be your influence. I do not often allow 
myself to have these bitter feelings; but some- 
ims, when I think how different my life might 
have been, if I had waited until my heart really 
spoke—had kept myself free——” 
He broke off abruptly, and covered his face 
with his hand. 
Kate did not know how to speak; she was 
‘ confused and troubled, but there was no fear in 
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she could not dream he would insult her by any 
protestation of love; though, for the first time, 
she began vaguely to understand that it was in 
connection with her that these sorrowful fancies 
had first assailed him. 

“It is never worth while to lament what is 
irrevocable,” she said, more coldly. 

He gave her a pained, patient smile. 

“You are quite right to remind me that I am 
talking like an idiot,” he answered. “Why 
should you be bored with my lamentations?” 

“You know I did not mean that,”. she said, 
quickly. ‘You know that I am your friend; I 
like and respect you.” 

“Liking and respect,” he said, as if thinking 
aloud; ‘‘and in this world that is the nearest 
approach to happiness I can hope to have.” 

Kate looked up at him with a quick, startled 
expression. There was a step without; the 
door-knob turned with an aggravating click. 

At least, it is something that it is you I have 
to thank for them,” he said, hurriedly. 

Kate had no time to speak if she had known 
what to say, for Mrs. Fairfield entered, having 
just returned from her shopping expedition. 

So Marsden took his departure, and Kate 
would have gladly got away to her own room. 
She was a little frightened, and wanted to be 
alone to think; there had been that in Philip’s 
eyes and words which startled her into new 
reflections. But there was no opportunity; it 
was somebody’s reception day, and Mrs. Fair- 
field had just remembered it, and returned in 
hot haste to drag Kate off to do her duty. 

That evening the supper-party came off as 
had been agreed upon, and Lily Marsden floated 
into the room on her husband’s arm after the 
other guests were assembled, so gay and be- 
witching that any masculine heart must have 
been triple armed to resist her fascinations. 

Unfortunately for her, Mr. Wallingford had no 
heart at all, except as it was displayed in a 
fatherly affection for Kate. Anything approach- 
ing flirtation in a married woman was simply 
detestable to him; but poor Lily had to employ 
such weapons as she had—and how could she 
suppose that he was so much more rigid in his 
ideas than the generality of men? 

So she set herself to the work of fascinating 
Mr. Wallingford—and she did her part splen- 
didly; the only trouble was, that it was all as 
much wasted as it would have been on one of 
the marble tables; and he saw through her as 
easily as if she had been a pane of glass. To 
make matters worse, she began to have an un- 
comfortable perception that such was the case; 
and then she grew angry, but recollected her- 
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self in time, and attempted the frank and heed 
less style. 

“I have not asked a single favor of you this 
winter,” said she; ‘‘my conscience reproaches 
me!.. What's the good of knowing great men, if 
one doesn’t tease them for something?” 

He laughed pleasantly enough. 

««What will you have—an order for unlimited 
flowers, or boxes of quill pens?” 

*No quill pens, they make such a horrid 
scratching! As many flowers as you please; 
but don’t think to get off that way—I want 
more than that.” 

“One would suppose Mrs. Marsden had about 
all this world could give worth having.” 

“Now don’t take refuge in pretty speeehes! 
I have my’ business-cap on to-night.” 

“It is very becoming—like everything you 
wear.” 

“Don’t be aggravating, or I shall have my 
nerves excitéd and make a scene! It always 
makes me ill if I don’t have my own way.” 

“Certainly; then you can’t often be ill.” 

“Oh! that’s a doubtful compliment! Now will 
you do what I want?” 

“At least, I promise to hear what it is, if you 
choose to tell.” 

“Oh, this insensible man!” cried Circe, laugh- 
ing gayly. ‘But now listen—I am sure I shall 
never make myself understood. I never can ex- 
plain things with this feather-head of mine.” 

She did herself injustice there, for she made 
her case remarkably clear, and was so plausible, 
that if Mr. Wallingford had not chanced to know 
a good deal about the Texan and his scheme in 
advance, he might, probably, have been as much 
deceived as I have occasionally seen more than 
one of our stately law-makers deluded and 
wheedled by an artful woman. 

To make it worse for Circe, that very day 
more things concerning the Marsdens had come 
to his knowledge than he had ever before known 
about them; hints of certain matters in which 
they had mixed Kate up, and he was angry with 
them, and annoyed with his niece, though he had 
as yet found no opportunity of speaking with her. 

The consequence was, that he heard Circe 
through, and then snubbed her. He did it very 
cautiously—but he snubbed her; and proceeded, 
after the fashion of elderly men, to offer a little 
unasked advice. 

He told her, with the same old-fashioned cour- 
tesy, but very firmly, that he disapproved of 
women meddling with such matters in any way, 
and wound up with, 

“You will excuse my requesting that my nieee 
may in no manner be led into having anything 
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to do with such trarisactions—it would be a 
thing I could not forgive.” 

Circe felt as if she had just fallen out of a 
balloon. 

At that moment Mr. Henton got away from 


Philip, who had been flattering himself that he’ 


was making an easy prey of the old gentleman, 
and came toward the sofa, saying aloud, 

‘*Mr. Marsden has been talking’ about that 
Matthews affair, Wallingford, you remember?” 

“IT do,” said he; ‘‘the man need have no hope 
of succeeding, I can give him my word. In the 
first place, there is neither justice or reason in 
the matter; in the next, it is quite enough for 
me to know that he has been making bets on his 
success, and saying that he has friends who will 
bring over at least three of the committee.” 

Circe stole a glance at Philip and felt herself 
tremble, but he spoke at once. 

“That I don’t believe; I know Mr. Matthews 
very well.” 

Circe recovered herself and began to laugh. 

‘‘What a barbarous speech, Mr. Wallingford,” 
said she. ‘Good gracious! you aré thinking 
all sorts of dreadful) things about me because I 
spoke in favor of my Texan bear.” 


‘I should never dream of insulting any guest } Kate, you look pale and tired.” 


of mine by a supposition that he or she could be 





by @ Score of little symptoms, not perceptible to 
the others, that her uncle was displeased. 

Philip Marsden played his game’of euchre, 
and reflected what his next move should be, 
occasionally casting earnest glances at Kate, 
sthiling, placid, arid’all the while thinking that 
through this girl he should still be able to 
manage the impracticable old man. 

They were all going away at last. 

“Tam so, so sorry,” Kate found an oppor- 
tunity to whisper to Philip. 

“Don’t think of it—you have done your best.” 

“Come and see me to-morrow,” said Circe, 
obeying a private hint from her lord.” ‘‘Be sure 
and come, I have something important to say; 
your undle seems to have heard something you 
have beén doing—1'N explain.” 

She added that by way of having a little re- 
verige—it was some satisfaction to sting poor 
Kate. Then she kissed Kate affectionately, made 
her adieus to the rest, and floated off on Philip’s 
arm. 

Kate was not by any means comfortable when 
she found herself alone with her uncle, but he 
only said, 

“You had better go to your room at once, 


Small wonder if she did! All her impru- 


actuated by other than motives of kindness or} dences of the past weeks rushed in review be- 


friendship,” he said, gravely. 


fore her as Circe spoke—the look in Philip’s 


He looked full at Philip, and Philip felt the } eyes this night; then she was brought back to 


ground sound hollow under his feet. 

Supper was over before this matter came up; 
the euchre had been @ failure so far since; but 
now Mr. Wallingford proposed resuming the 
game, and the Marsdens knew that they had 
struck their grand coup, and failed signally. 


were 





the exigencies of the moment by her uncle 
speaking again. 

«And Kate—~” 

«Ves, unéle.”’ 

“«T want you to see less of your new friends— 
you are somewhat mistaken in them.” 








It was very nearly ruin tothem; but they had} Kate was too much subdued, for the ' moment, 
passed through too many dangerous crises to} to flame up in their defence. Slte said good- 
show any signs of discomfiture or failure. Lily’s} night very meekly, and went away to her room, 
laugh never rang out more gayly, Philip was} and a very stormy night she had of it; and 
never more witty or brilliant; but every ong through her fears, her trouble, came that dull 
they met Mr. Wallingford’s eye they knew that} ache at her heart, with 2 new and sharper pang, 
it was a failure every way. and sent sleep still further aloof. 

Kate was anxious and alarmed, and she knew (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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THE SILVER SEA, 
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While day her care around me throws, 
I cannot walk beside that sea; 

The world’s rude noise would well-nigh drown 
The “still, small voice” sv dear to me. 


Wuen twilight spreads her dusky wing, 
I wander by a silver sea; 

Se wondrous are the waters clear, 
I stop and gaze with ecstasy. 

In childhood’s hours my spirit asked, 
“What is thy name, ob, silver sea?” 
And came the answer, murmuring soft, 
“My name, oh, child! is Memory!” 


But, though its mirror bring such joy, 
T may not tell what there I see; 
The birds which sing upon its shore, 
Would hush their sweet-toned minstrelsy. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGRET HOWTH.” 





I cannot claim that any patriotism led me 
into the war—I had formed no opinion about it. 
I was more familiar with the deeds of Arthur’s 
knights than the squabbles of Congress; the 
authorship of Junius was a question which in- 
terested me more than that of State Rights; the 
flag to me was only so much bunting. 

No. But I had lived for twenty-two years in 
the world, long enough to discover that the 
mighty fate which rules it had set his face irre- 
vocably against me. Nature meant me to dwell 
in the dimness and repose of a quiet, affluent 
life, to feed my soul on the rarest fruits gathered 
by the great gleaners for truth gone before me, 
until it reached its full development. Destiny 
drew me, half-educated, behind a counter, to 
earn my bread and meat—the bread and meat of 
a cheap boarding-house; my liver was inactive; 
the woman I loved But no more. My pain 
may seem contemptible to others, yet it was real 
to me. 

If I had been a woman I would have cried out 
that I was aweary of the world, or have written 
out my diseased heart in a book. Being a man, 
I resolved to throw away the life which was a 
burden to me. The tide of civil war was rising 
around me. I suffered myself to drift into it, too 
apathetic to go forward with energy to meet 
even welcome death. ; 

Through the influence of some friends I re- 
ceived a lieutenancy in a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, and went down to the county town to 
meet my company. Whatever glamour my im- 
agination had thrown over the deadly struggle 
disappeared before the reality. A vacant car- 
penter’s-shop was used as an enlisting-office; 
and when Judge Croft and I walked up to it on 
a bright summer’s morning, we found it filled 
with a crowd of young farmers, clerks, and 
mechanics, all in a sort of half-uniform, smok- 
ing, chattering, joking together. 

“A vulgar mood in which to go out to face 
death,” I said. 

“Tt is the captain, Deffon,” said the judge. 
“He is the very prince of good fellows. But 
vulgar? I differ with you there, Ames.” 





I stopped with a vague sense of disgust on the 
outskirts of the crowd. Hilarity always appeared 
degrading and unmanly to me. ; 

“Deffon has life enough to inspire a whole} 
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regiment,” continued the judge, smiling as he 
caught a voice within. “‘He has raised this 
company unaided.” 

I have a morbidly keen sense about voices. 
They are usually mere mechanical vehicles for 
words—they rasp, cackle, hiss, or chirp, with no 
more meaning in themselves than the sounds we 
make in eating. There was life of its own in 
this voice—magnetic, infectious life. Besides, 
it was a high-bred voice, the inflections clear 
and pure. I could not hear the words, but the 
tones had in them a light-heartedness, a genial 
ring, that brought an unwilling smile to my lips. 

‘‘The captain is a gentleman,” I said. 

“T believe you! There’s no such blood in 
Pennsylvania as that of the Du Fonds, Deffon, 
we call them. Well, whoever is lost in the 
bloody war yonder, I hope that jolly devil will 
come out of it again. He has kept this town 
alive for many a year.” 

I waited to see my captain, I had fancied a 
gallant, heroic figure to match the voice, A 
homely, slight little man came out, with a face 
deeply pitted by small-pox, lighted by laughing 
blue eyes. He greeted me with as hearty zest 
as though we were comrades for a pleasure- 
party. 

We made slow progress down the street. 
Every man we met bad business with Du Fond, 
to which he lent himself in the same gay, eager 
fashion; the very children ran up to him to be 
tossed up in the air, or carried on his shoulders 
for a square. Before we had reached the foot 
of the hilly village street, I felt as though the 
whole man lay open and known to me; and 
when the judge left us, I disclosed to him my 
disappointment and chagrin. People always 
spoke to Du Fond candidly, as I found after- 
ward. 

“You enter on this work with different feel- 
ings from mine.” 

He was serious in a moment. 
that ?” 

“The quarrel which brings brother to war 
against brother, father against son, is no joke.” 

“That’s true! God knows tliat’s true!” pull- 
ing at his peaked, black beard thoughtfully, 

“Besides, in all probability we will never 
come back. J cannot go to meet death with 
jests.” 


“Ah! how’s 
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“Of course not. Now, that you speak of it, 
it’s the part of a fool to trifle on the brink of a 
precipice—it’s blasphemous. But the truth is, 
lieutenant,” with a cheery, ashamed little laugh, 
“this is a very pleasant, genial town. One 
cannot help but be jolly in it. I was born here, 
and I’ve never had time yet to look at the seri- 
ous side of life. But I'll begin! I'll begin! 
Now that you mention it.” 

He was serious for ten minutes. Too long; 
the odd charm about him vanished when he was 
grave. In deadly earnest though I was, I yet 
preferred Philip drunk to Philip sober. 

Before we reached the place where the grassy 
street lapsed gradually into a lonely road, he 
was his gay, frothy self again. I would come 
out to La Chaumiere, to see his home and 
his mother? There was the most exquisite Lit 
of landscape at La Chaumiere in the world. It 
reminded his mother of her native Burgundy. 
He would promise me grapes that had the real 
Amontillado flavor; there was a rosery—birds. 
Ah! here we were! Swinging open a little gate. 

My visions of a modern chateau vanished—La 
Chaumiere was literally a cottage, little better 
than a hut. The grape of Amontillado flavor 
was an ordinary vine of Catawbas; the rosery 
consisted of a half-dozen common bushes in the 
border. Birds there were none, unless he reck- 
oned the swallows that swarmed about the barn. 
The Du Fonds were wretchedly poor, judged by 
the rude plenty of the Pennsylvania farms to 
which I had been used. The little wooden 
house, however, was stained the exact color of 
the earth in which the vines and roses grew, 
and being covered with vines itself, had an odd 
air of harmony, of belonging to the soil which 
I had never seen in any house before. There 
was a curious content and brightness in the 
very. air; there was also an inexplicable feeling 
on my part that my admission into this house 
was an event in my life. Never had I been 
welcomed before with such cordial, gracious 
courtesy as that with which Du Fond ushered 
me up the rickety plank steps; he might have 
been a prince of the blood at his ancestral gates. 
The little nut-shell of a house, with its rag-car- 
pets,-and, pretty chintz hangings, was so royal 
n dwelling in his eyes that. it actually began to 
have a palatial airin mine. Afterward, there 
came Madame Du Fond, his. mother, and her 
niece, Amy Ford. They made me at home, yet 
without a.word of welcome. -It was as if they 
said, our house is kept locked against strangers, 
but here is the private key for you. The manner 
was indescribable; it was the very flower and 
crown of hospitality. 








But when the evening was over, and I was 
back in my inn room, I began to sum it all up. 
There had been a poor house, a plain supper, a 
little, vivacious old lady, with white hair puffed 
airily about her wrinkled face; a faintly colored 
and outlined girl, who looked as if she had been 
tired of the world before she began it, and who 
listened to Du Fond and his mother as though 
they first had found the fabled elixir of life for 
her. What was there in this that should have 
bewildered me as though I had fallen among a 
new order of beings? Why should I have for- 
gotten for three whole hours my lost Ada, and 
my coming search for death? 

The old Frenchwoman and her son had no 
elixir of life for me. What boyish fancy was it 
that made them seem to me as people who had 
found a sunny height above me, and who were 
calling to me to come up to their level? 

Judge Croft came in at the moment. ‘‘You’ve 
been with the Deffons, eh?” eagerly. ‘Well! 
Well! You did not expect to.find such people 
in this out-of-the-way village? The best men 
in the country make pilgrimages here to see the 
old lady and her son.” 

“They are French!” 

“By that you mean——” 

“By that I mean that they are frivolous and 
insincere,” critically knocking the ash from my 
segar. ‘‘Madame Du Fond’s welcome was ready 
for me, as cordial and warm as though she had 
known of my coming by second-sight. No doubt 
it is the same for any stranger.” 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

Now I did not know why not, and, therefore, 
continued with increasing disappointment and 
ill-temper. Our talk was not only cheerful, but 
gay. It ran, too, on the most commonplace 
topics. ‘Is this a time to be chattering about 
bee-raising,” I said, at last, ‘or telling stories 
of our childish days? Only foreigners could be 
so callous to the horrors of war around them.” 

“‘But you were interested, Ames? And you 
told of your own pranks when you were a boy, 
I'll wager? And it did you good to tell them.” 

‘‘What did these people know of me?’’ I said, 
evading the question. ‘‘ Why should they take me 
in as one of themselves? They kept nothing back 
which the current of conversation suggested. 
Their little home-jests; tune amount of their in- 
come; the robin’s-nest in the well-roof—I saw 
it all! Bah! They are refined and delicate, I 
confess; but how could they know I had the 
refinement and delicacy to comprehend them? 
A man has no right to open his life in that way, 
like water bubbling in the sun. Du Fond bas 
not a secret in the world from anybody, I fancy.” 
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Croft was silent. He may have thought my ‘ 
criticisims coarse return for the hospitality 1} 
had shared; but my griefs had taught me to 
regard with contempt the minor virtues of 
courtesy, 

The delicious introduction of the, evening's | 
pleasure was passing away, and left mé more } 
sourly in love-with melancholy than ever. ‘ «It 

5 
> 





is altogether a serious thing to be alive,’ ’’ I said, 
quoting Carlyle. 

“It has been serious enough to Jean Deffon,” 
lhe replied, rising to go. ‘The reason the village 
is so proud of the boy is that he has made so 
good a fight among us for his and his mother's > 





There were some charming young 
girls in the village. 1 would consent?” 

I assented coldly. ‘But we may be sum- 
moned at any moment. You would go to the 
battle from a dance?” 

Capt. Du Fond looked at me steadily, his blue 
eyes filled with astonishment. “And why not?” 
he said, mildly. 

I went to the fete. I had by this time pon- 
dered on the story of this exiled noble till I had 
filled the bare outline with sombre and varied 
coloring. I found in it a melancholy likeness 
to my own. I could comprehend the extent of 
her loss. The bare vacuity of her life in this 


moonlight. 


soup maigre. Bread and meat they rarely taste, I } village, the long hunger of brain and soul. 


fear. She educated him. Yes, she was capable,” 
in reply to my look of surprise. 
no more brilliant woman, I have heard, in Paris, ? 
in Louis the "ighteenth’s reign, than Madame 

Du Fond. Her husband was one of the minis- 3 
try doctrinaire under Decazes, aud lost place with § 
him. He died soon after, leaving her childiess.” 

“And the captain?” 

“Is a nephew—an adopted son. Her estates } 
were swept away in the Revolution; but she had $ 
intrusted a large sum to an English house some } 
years before. If she could recover it, she could 
return to her native land and old estate; but} 
there is some difficulty. The suit goes on—but } 
English law is slow.” 

“Why, this is a tragedy that you hint at, § 
Croft,” I cried, with energy. ‘Think what a} 
galling yoke poverty must be upon the soul of! 
such a woman. Upon my word, I supposed the } 
swarming of her bees had been one of the chief } 
interests of her life! Why, she told me the story ; 
of her dog with a humor and pathos which : 
brought tears to my eyes. If it had been her : 
own story “y ; 

‘‘She would have passed it over, most pro- ; 
bably, with a jest and flutter of her fingers } 
You saw Amy? Poor little rabbit of a woman, } 
eh? Had rough usage, I fancy, till paneer 
and Jean took her in.hand. Jean was to marry } 
her this month. He had just begun to practice } 
as a physician when the war broke out, and } 
he gave up all—home, and business, and wife.” 

We waited marching orders, knowing that | 
they would arrive within a week. Now I had} 
intended to sperid it in a sort of knightly vigil, ; $ 
remembering Deodato. I would pass in review } 
all this miserable life before easting it from me ; 
forever. Capt. Du Fond came to! me; however, 
early the next morning. ‘Madamé was de- } 





sirous of giving me pleasure; she had devised a | 
little fete that day—tea al fresco, peaches, music; 
a dance under the trees, a row upon the river by } 


She met me with sparkling eyes. How daintily 


«‘There was appointed was her coarse dress! How exquisite 


the poise of her withered old body! The fresh 
young girls flocking about her were awkward 
by contrast. Tow could an immortal being, so 
> near the grave, care for the fit of a gown, or 


§ the color of a glove? 


‘Monsieur would observe the color of this 
peach? Ah! the labor which she had given to 
that tree! Monsieur had tasted this delicious 
cream? It was Lucy’s work. La petite chat! 
There was no such useful little girl in the 
; village as Lucy.” Sitting on a heap of corn- 
stalks as though it had been a royal throne, 
sipping her cream delightedly, and smiling 
down at the little country-girl at her feet with 
the earnest enjoyment of a child. 

“Is this acting? Does she feign happiness 
for her son’s sake?” I said, to Croft. 

‘No. To-morrow it will be winter apples 
instead of peaches, or Sophy in place of Lucy; 
and she will be surprised and delighted all over 
again.” 

Just before the sun set, the captain came to 
me, his thin face on fire. “The order has 
come! We march in an hour,” he whispered. 

“To death!” I muttered, gloomily. 

“To victory! Come!. What time is this for 
tears? Did you ever hope that this hour could 
come to us dull American boys, when we used 
to be trading, dealing out drugs? The chance 
} to win renown! To prove ourselves worthy of 
woman’s love? I will have one last waltz to 
remember when I am gone!” He took his be- 
trothed in his arms. 

The music was soft and sweet; the setting-sun 
threw a warm glow over the grassy slope; the 
crimson fruit shone in the dusky orchard-trees 
overhead; the river glanced by, as the two 
figures swept in a slow, dreamy motion past me. 


> The motion quickened passionately; the music 


throbbed into airy, vehement ecstasies. The 
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eyes of this man and woman, who loved each 


other, met; and out of that sweet delirium, I 
fancied, looked into the’ life or death waiting for 
them with gay and daring faith. 


When the music died, he drew her away into } ling. 


long before I saw him; then I had the luck to 
bivouac with him one night in a swamp, full of 
gallinippers and rebels. By George! it was an 
experience to remember all your life!” ehuck- 
“The fellow was full of spirit and fun; 


a shadowy garden-walk As he talked to her it needed gbut & touch to bubble and sparkle 


the girl leaned weakly on him. 

“My son goes! He bids Amy farewell!” 
Madame Du Fond rose, the blood leaving her 
withered face; but in a moment it glowed 
bright as youth itself. ‘*He will return! 
bon Dieu is always good to me! He will return 
full of glory—honor!’’ 


In the confusion I turned off suddenly into } 
The sound of the outcry followed 


the woods. 
me—sudden, enthusiastic cheers, snatches of 
martial songs, even shouts of laughter. I had no 
patience with this willful folly. Jean Du Fond, 
at least, left all that was good in life behind— 
the home he had earned through'years of work, 
mother and wife; and it was a grinning, ghastly 
skeleton he went to meet, let him grasp it by the 
hand as he would, or give to it good-morning. 

When I returned, there was silence; the men 
were drawn up in marching order at the foot of 
the little sunny slope, the girls in a group in 
the background, frightened and pale. Madame 
Du Fond came slowly down the hill toward her 
son; the sun shone on her gray head, and ona 
sword which she carried. She placed it in his 
hand. ‘Go, Jean!’ she said, passionately, in 
her own tongue; ‘but thou wilt come to us 
again; and thou shalt find the home and the 
old mother always happy and ready for thee.” 

But Amy sat apart on the grass, her. hands 
clasped about her knees. She was an American 
girl, and could not comprehend this efferves- 
cence of the French blood. When Du Fond 
went to her and lifted her hand, she looked 
dully up into his eyes. “If you do not come 
back to me, I shall die, Jean,” she said. ‘You 
are all that I ever had.” 

By some means I was transferred, before 
reaching the seat of war, to another regiment, 
and lost sight of Du Fond for a year. At the 
end of that time I heard of him through a 
brother officer who had messed with him at 
Washington. ‘Know Jean Deffon? Deffon the 
joker? Who don’t know him?” 

“A gallant fellow, was he not?’ I ventured. 


Le } 








“Lhere’s been no chance to prove his gal- 


like a flask of champagne. It was very hearten- 
ing, I tell you! We had had but acracker a 
day for three days’ march; and by the time the 
night was over I felt as though I had been sup- 
ping on turtle and bear’s meat. 

‘*Deffon the joker!” The idyllic picture which 
had lingered so long in my memory, of a low 
sunset gleaming through orchard-trees, of a 
shining river, of low, rapturous music, and two 
faces full of youth and love, and the sweet pain 
of parting began to fade. What right had this 
fellow to jokes and laughter, with the old 
mother at home deprived of her inheritance, 
and the woman who loved him, toiling for their 
daily bread? And yet he had won neither 
honor nor glory to recompense them for his 
loss. I was disgusted with the very name ot 
Du Fond, and put it, with a vague sense of dis- 
appointment, out of my mind. 

A year afterward I was in Missouri—a pri- 
soner. It would be better that no record was 
kept of the manner in which the war was pur- 
sued in the border States by either side. Under 
cover of its fire and smoke the worst passions 
of the lowest class found vent; private wrongs 
were revenged, and atrocities were perpetrated 
for which neither Federal nor Confederate 
leaders ought to be held answerable. 

With two fellow-officers I was arrested by a 
gang of bushwackers, headed by the half-breed, 
Swantee, and confined near the little village of 
Benton City. 

A party of ten leading Secessionists in the 
next county had been seized a week before by 
the Federal officer commanding at the nearest 
station, who threatened to hang them for some 
outrages perpetrated on his troops. I and my 
companions were taken as hostages. The system 
of reprisal was actively carried on at that time 
in Missouri. The Missourians found it spicy, 
exhilarating; it gave a personal zest to the 
general conilict—made romance instead of his- 
tory out of it. 

Night found us closely guarded in a cabin— 
the drenching rain dropping through the cracks 


lantry. He has been detailed to guard prisoners ; in the roof. It was, apparently, old camping- 
at Fort Delaware, on Johnson’s Island, ever ; ground with the half-breeds; they swarmed in 
since the war began. But a merrier little devil } at nightfall to thé number of twenty or thirty— 


is not in the service. You'll hear his jokes greasy, dull-eyed; their black hair hanging 


wherever a Federal soldier goes. They’ve grown } ragged over their eyes; their only clothing, in 
into army-words, I knew him by reputation } many cases, a dirty blanket; but ‘all of them 
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armed with revolvers, often costly in make, 
stuck in their belts. Swantee, himself, was a 
burly, gross-looking savage, whose thick lips 
hinted a mixture of black blood. 

Corson and Houston, my fellow-prisoners, sat 
before the fire, which puffed down a volume of 
soot in our faces now and then. We had all 
been disarmed and hand-cuffed on our capture. 

About nine o’clock the door was pushed 
open, and a young white man entered, a thin, 
scholarly-faced fellow, wearing spectacles, and 
having more the appearance of a Methodist 
clergyman than a coadjutor of Swantee’s. 
sat. down beside him, however, and began to 
talk to him in the jargon in use among the 
Delawares; then he turned to us, the tones 
were curiously shrill and womanish. 

“Pleydell holds ten men that he means to 
hang to-morrowyou know that?” 

Said Corson, “ We know nothing about Pley- 
dell. We belong to the army. He is head ofa 
gang of guerillas, like your own.” 

The Indian grunted; the white man lifted his 
spectacles from his lightish eyes, and looked 
under them steadily at Corson for a moment. 
There was a scuffle at the door, and two or 
three men were brought in. The air was so 


dingy that I could only see they were white, § 


and bound like ourselves. 

Swantee’s conferrer replaced his spectacles, 
and took out a pencil and the blank halt of a 
letter from his pocket, handing them to Corson. 


He ; 


¢ «Tell Pleydell,” said Miss Billy, leisurely, 

‘filling a pipe, “that a scouting-party of five 

} have just been brought in, who will swing with 
you. There is a Federal captain among them, 
I don’t know his name.” 

“Then you ought to know it, Billy,” called 
out one of the prisoners. ‘You’re not the mun 
to turn your back on an old friend out of’luck.” 
The voice rang out so clear, hearty, and cheery, 

$that it sent a sort of thrill through the room, 
}which the moment before had seemed heavy 
tae darkness and death. “Let me come to 
the stove,” said the man, pushing his way up. 
i. SEaate Swantee—forgotten me, too! Heh! 
; Birchbreeches? Try another race with you to- 
$ morrow morning, and give you odds.” 

“Umph!” grunted the Indian; but he made 

room for the new-comer beside him. Miss Billy 
(whose real name was James Strother, one of 
$the most savage of the white men who leagued 
$ with the Indians in Missouri) laughed. «It is 
you, Deffon? You've a race before you to-mor- 
row, which Swantee will be willing you should 
$ beat.” ‘ 
$ «So they tell me,” was the cool reply. 
§ «Come up, man, and dry yourself,” said the 
; other, kicking one of the Indians to make room. 
: The stranger’s clothes were dripping wef; but 
there was something indescribably gay and gal- 
: lant in the little figure that stepped boldly for- 
It breathed 
There was the black, 


$ ward among us at this invitation. 


3 life. It was Du Fond. 


“You can write to Pleydell,” he said, quietly; { peaked beard, the pock-marked face, the laugh- 
“give him your names and rank. Tell him j ing blue eyes. In the keen glance which he 
that you are in the hands of Miss Billy, and ¢ shot at us, 1 doubted whether he recognized me. 
that if the men he holds are not set free by ten § At all events, he made no sign, but began talk- 
o'clock to-morrow morning, you will be hung ing to Billy and Swantee in the jabbering dia- 
on this black-jack outside by eleven. Loose his ;lect which they used, bantering the Indian, 


hands,” nodding to an Indian. 

Corson stretched his freed arms, then began 
to write with such energy as to drive the stump 
of a pencil through the paper at every word. 
He was a stout, young fellow, with crisp, yellow 
hair, and English side-whiskers about his red 
face; the sort of man one sees in the scum of 
every society, thrown there by the love of 
drink. He gabbled incessantly of the opera, of 
stunning woraen, or horses, of his last bout with 
the tiger; but smothered somewhere under this 
was keen shrewdness and a warm heart. Hous- 
ton, a dyspeptic boy, who used to whine about 
his sick stomach at mess every morning, ad nau- 
seam, Was grave and silent now at the near ap- 


$ apparently, by the shouts of laughter provoked 
from the whites. 
; Swantee left him alone speedily on the bench 
jto dry his steaming legs, and proceeded to dis- 
miss the crowd of red skins, retaining but five, 
’ well armed, to serve as'a"guard with himself 
>and Miss Billy. Du Fond, mewntime, took from 
his breast carefully & ¢mall*bird “of brilliant 
scarlet plumage, whose’ wig appeared to be 
bréken. He began to ‘bind it ‘up anxiously, 
hélding it to the fire. 

“T found it nigh drowned in the road yonder. 
An odd specimen, eh? Beaked like a tanager. 
Hold ‘this cord, Billy.” 

TS my surprise, Strother assisted, watching 





proach of death, met it with a certain manly ; the operation with interest. When it was done, 
dignity; while Corsoti’s surface jocularity had ‘ he went to the back of the cabin with Swautee, 
disappeared, and left him’ morose, sullen, des- : inspecting the hand-cuffs on the prisoners. Du 
perate. ¢ Fond, stroking his bird, spoke to me in French. 
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«How came you in this devil's clutches, cher 
ami?” he said. 

‘What does that matter now? He is your} 
friend. Can you do anything with him?” 

“With Miss Billy?’ laughing. ‘Why he’ll 
joke with me while he puts the noose around 
my neck, to-morrow. So, little one? Tut! tut!” 
turning the hurt bird softly on his palm. 

**You see no chance of escape?” 

“No, Pleydell has Joe Stern in his clutches, 
and he would not give him up for a regiment 
of Yankee captains. No, there’s no chance; 
but we'll not die, Something will turn up. 
Jean Du Fond and death have nothing to do with 
each other yet awhile.” He began to whistle. 

Strother came back; the firelight from the 
stove flashed upon his effeminate figure, fair 
hair, and cold, shallow eyes; upon the black- 
lined, insouciant air of the Frenchman, bent over 
his scarlet bird, and on the scowling Indians 
that filled the shadowy background. Outside 
of the cabin the rain dripped, dripped, and the 
wind soughed heavily through the trees without. 

Corson held up the paper. Miss Billy took it, 
glanced over it, and handed it back. 

‘*You have not given Deffon’s name. Pleydell 
knows him, | 1t will count for more than all the » 
others.” 

Du Fond looked up. ‘It will count for no- 
thing. I weigh light against Joe Stern in Pley- 
dell’s eyes; but you can put it down.” His 
hand paused an instant in stroking the bird, 
‘Tell Pleydell to get us out of this den by day- 
break. We will be here like the wise and foolish 
virgins together.” 

“That is a pointless jest,” growled Corson. 

“A man can’t choose his best arrows where 
death has him by the throat—put it down.” 

For the first time I noticed his voice testy 
and sharp. 

Corson scrawled the message, which was given 
to an Indian, who set off with, it at full speed. 
Pleydell’s camp was distant but ten, miles. 

“It is Stern, youwant.to keep him from going 
under, Biily?” said, Deffon, glancing up. 

“Joe Stern and Ihave been comrades this 
two years.,. If, he’s shot, I'll pay for it with the 
life of every white I get into my clutches,” said 
Strother, in the quiet, womanish tone, which, 
more than any I had ever heard, gave the im- 
pression of cool and merciless cruelty. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Du Fond 
put his bird away. ‘‘There’s no need of the; 
night’s being dry, if it is the last, Billy, Where’s 
your liquor? We’ll take it hot, if you like.” 

Strother assented with an oath, saying, } 
“There’s no better punch-maker west of the 








Mississip, gentlemen, than Deffon.” The whisky 
was brought out, the whole cabin wakening up 
with sudden interest. Whatever materials for 
punch were wanting, there was, at least, a 
variety of liquor; and Du Fond, with a broken 
pitcher and iron kettle, compounded one mix- 
ture after another, joking incessantly to the 
manifest comfort of the whole party, who ap- 
preciated the drinks, if not the jokes. 

For the first time I noticed that his left coat- 
sleeve was pinned to his breast. ‘Gone, Du 
Fond?” I asked. 

“At Lawrence. One of Billy’s conferrers 
chopped it off—as a souvenir. What do you 
think of this ram, Ames?” 

I pushed back the tin cup; the shallowness of 
the man disgusted and wearied me. Death could 
matter but little to. a creature like this; he 
would flutter out of life careless asa moth. I 
drew back into the corner, and covered my 
head. Corson, I saw, was drinking heavily; 
Houston sat pale and quiet. The Indians soaked 
in the liquor with Billy as fast as Deffon pre- 
pared it. It had no more effect on them than 
if it had heen poured into leather casks. 

The night passed in this org*e; I did not look 
up again. Two years ago I had hoped for death. 
I was a man now, not a querulous boy, and 
knew what life was worth to me. Through the 
noise of the drnnken men and the storm I list- 
ened for the steps of the returning Indian, who 
was to bring the answer,from Pleydell; yet I 
noted, with my habit for analyzing voices, that 
while those of the other men were changed by 
the liquor, Du Fond’s was unaltered: clear and 
ringing, and as full as a boy’s of sudden into- 
nations. 

About three o’clock the door opened, and the 
half-breed appeared; I had not heard a footfall 
on the wet grass, He gave a scrap of paper to 
Miss Billy, who stooped down to the stove to 
read it. 

There was a sudden silence; Du Fond broke 
it. ‘* Bien, Strother, let us hear the worst.” 

‘‘Curse you! You'll know it to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Du Fond did not speak fora moment. ‘THe 
will not give them up? Come on then, another 
drink,” 

* «You're a jolly dog, Deffon,” with a gruff 
laugh. 

‘‘There’s one stew I can make which is fit to 
bid good-by to life with; but I must have spice. 
} What have you in that plunder of yours, Birch- 
breeches? Cayenne will suit your palate. Come, 
gentlemen!” glancing at us, ‘to-day is ours; 


}there is philosophy for a life! Tra-la-la,” 
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humming a tune as he bent low over the steam- 
ing pitcher. 

** Viola la nuit, puis vient—vient le jeur!”’ he 
sang. 

«‘Now your spice, Swantee, ‘vient le yeur—r!’ 
It is ready, Billy!” I fancied that his face was 
pale, and the glitter in his eye bore other mean- 
ing than that of drunken jollity. Billy pro- 
nounced the dram unequaled, and drank heavily ; 
Du Fond passed it around, giving me a quick 
warning glance. I feigned to drink, as did Cor- 
son and the other prisoners. 

When they had done, Du Fond put the pitcher 
to his own lips. He set it down, and lay back 
on the bench, trolling out some drunken French 
chorus. Strother swore at him, and presently 
he dropped asleep, and there was silence, but 
for the storm outside. 

The fire burned down; the rain fell through 
the leaking roof on the faces of the men without 
wakening them. Crouched on the floor, I kept 
a close watch on Du Fond. He lay motionless 
as a log. 

An hour passed. The storm without grew 
heavier instead of abating, the darkness more 
intense; yet it must be near dawn. By the low, 


: which stretched before us like a white belt on 
i the edge of the black, rolling flood. Du Fond 
§ was in advance—constantly in advance; but he 
: stopped every few moments to lean back and 
’ whisper his delight at having outwitted Strother. 
$ IT owed Miss Billy a turn!” he said. “I wrote 
$a billet-doux on the floor with a bit of chalk! But 
} the pity of it is that I won’t see him read it.” 

“It would be better to defer your boasting till 
we are safe,” growled Corson, savagely. 

Du Fond patted him on the back good-humor- 
edly. ‘‘Why not be comfortable as we go?” He 
hurried on, talking now and then in an under- 

tone; I found afterward it was to his bird, which 
he had buttoned in his breast. 

“Curse that Frenchman! 

; his chatter?” cried Corson. 

‘‘He saved us, Corson,” said Houston, speak- 
ing for the first time. ‘I’ve heard of him be- 
fore—let him-alone. There is no more daring 
little devil in the western army.” 

The rain lightened. Day began to break in 
sombre gray streaks through the edge of the 
solid, black roof, overhead. We were huddled 
on the river bank under an overhanging rock, 
; wet to the skin, the icy wind sending a chill to 


Will nothing stop 





yellow flashes of the fire, I saw Du Fond drag } the heart with every gust. 


himself slowly up, steal to Billy, who sat bolt 


upright against the wall, and shake him gently. 


Corson, Houston, and the two white men at the } 
back of the cabin were on their feet; they had 
Du Fond stooped eagerly 
and began with his one hand to loosen the ropes 


kept watch like me. 


about our ankles. 
“The band-cuffs must stay,” he said. 
‘‘What was it?” whispered Corson. 
“Opium.” 


“IT cannot go further,” said Houston, quietly. 
‘‘Leave me here—save yourselves.” 

‘‘Courage, my lad!” said Du Fond, and with 
;his one hand he stroked the boy’s back as 
i though he were a woman. That one hand, by- 

the-way, had reduplicated itself, had) done the 
work of Briareus on the road, dragged its owner 
up impassable heights, pulled all sorts of diffi- 
§ culties out of the way of the hand-euffed men, 
3 been ready at every turn, and on every side to 


“Dead?” repeated Corson, glancing at the ; help, and push, and urge them along. 


motionless forms about him. 
“No. 


I couldn’t bring my mind to that; be- 


But now he stood silent, 


| agen looking in 
our faces. ‘Half a mile @wn the river are 


sides, I hadn’t enough,” With a knife, which } Swantee’s wigwams,” he said. “To turn back 


he pulled recklessly from an Indian’s belt, he Sis to meet. Strother. 


cut the ropes. 


“The effect will not last an hour,” he said, 


Pleydell is on the other 


side of the river.” 
We turned to the wide flood in front of us, 


when we were outside; ‘‘and the rest of the { muddy and seething, with blocks of ice rushing 


gang may arrive at any moment. 


toward the river; our only chance is in meeting 


Pleydell.” \ 
“There’s no chance there.” 


“I think there is; I sent him a message. Pley- 
dell knows me; he is sharp at nosing out a hint,” 
Our way lay through a thick forest of black- 
jacks and oak shrubs underneath; the ground 
split into deep ravines and gullies, not to be dis- 


cerned in the darkness until we fell into them. 


When we reached the river, however, we were 
able to keep along the smooth, pebbly bank, 


We will go ; by in the swift, central current. 


“If Lwere not a cripple I could swim and 
carry you over!” cried the little fellow, his eyes 
on fire. He looked down on his legs as though 
they were those of Hercules. 

‘Did you expect to find a boat in the woods? 
We are here like rats in a trap,” sneered Cor- 
son, and turned off alone. 

“I came here for the best,” said Du Fond. 
“Our only chance was that Pleydell should send 
a detachment to our rescue. This was the point 
where he would cross the river. Hark!” 


Q 





| 
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He looked up to the beetling hill over our 
head. But at the instant a sharp “ping!” 
broke from the thick undergrowth, and a bullet 
whizzed past my head. There was a shrill yell ; 
of triumph. Strother’s face was thrust out from 
above, and then disappeared. 

‘They have gone round the bluff!” 

«“They’re closing in on both sides!” 

These were simultaneous exclamations. There 
was no chance of deliverance. The trap, as } 
Corson called it, had closed on us. 


Before us 3 ; together. 
the river, behind us the rock; we were mana- ‘to one cf his tricks, boys, I says. 


The white men crowded about us, and began 
to take off our handcuffs, 

‘Did I not tell you, courage, my lad?” shouted 
;Du Fond, who stood stiffly leaning against a 
tree. ‘*Your knowledge of Scripture stood us 
in stead, old fellow,” clapping Pleydell on the 
back. 

“Yes,” turning his tobacco in his mouth. 
‘Says 1, them wise and foolish virgins slum- 
bered and slept together. That’s all they did— 
And ‘at daybreak,’ that Deffon’s up 
We'll risk it, 


cled, unarmed. By one impulse we crowded ; and go.” 


behind anu advanced block of gray limestone, 
which made a sort of cave. They must drag us 
out of it one by one. 

They made no effort at concealment now, 
came swarming down the bluff after Strother, 
between us and the river, a dozen well-armed 
savages. No sooner were we behind the rock, 
than Du Fond. scrambled up and popped his 
head over the top ofvit. 


“Tt’s well you did.” 

“What ails you? Shot?” 

“Here,” putting his finger to a hole in his 
leg. ‘It’s nothing.” 


Pleydell laid him down on the sand, stripped, 
“You'll go to the surgeon 
“You'll lose that leg, 


and examined him. 
to wonst,” he said. 
Deffon.” 


“Then I'll not be lop-sided any longer. Left 


“Did you receive my adieu, Billy?” he ; arm, right leg. It wasn’t Billy gave that shot— 
shouted, laughing, dodging as two or three I’ve paid him off. ‘ Vient le your—r!’” But his 


bullets were fired at him. 

A moment after he looked over the top ; 
again. There was a sudden change of coun- 
tenance. ‘Pleydell! Pleydell! The boat!” 
he cried. 


His hand gave wey, and he dropped among } 


us. ‘Gentlemen!’ it is the boat,” he said, with 
an hysteric sort of sob. 
But this emotion lasted only for a moment. 


j head dropped with the last syllable, and as the 
; first clear light of sunrise struck down over the 


hill, he lay like one dead on the bank; the red- 
> bird, which had fluttered itself free, perched on 


his breast. 

Western warfare broke life into a thing of 
shreds and patches; you gave up all hope of 
apy continuous tie of love or hatred. The 
brother of your soul shared your ration to-day, 


We hoisted him on our shoulders to report, {and to-morrow you heard of him lying dead, 


frantic with delight and triumph. 
the bank; there are eighteen, twenty men. Ah! 
ha!” as the firing began rapidly on the'shore. 
“The Indians are on the bank! They have 
killed the man ug rudder! 

let them land! e me a gun. 
me out—out!” 


Mon Dieu! let 


We could not hold him back. With the knife } 
he had brought in his hand he dastied us aside, 


$ was all. 


They will not $ pital, therefore, and I was ordered back to my 


“He nears 3 with a hundred other Jones or Walkers, and 


munched your hard-bake composedly to the last 


crumb. His turn had come before yours, that 


When Du Fond was taken to the hos- 


regiment, it followed, as a matter of course, that 
I never knew afterward whether he was dead 
or living. 

The war was over at last. I had not found 


and was among ‘them with the spring and fero- ; in the fierce task-work which it set for soul and 
city of a tiger. We' fellowed iim, but. stood pbody, the death I sought, but a new life. I 
apart, helpless. He leaped’ up on’ thé back of a } came back a thoroughly wakened man, with 
burly savage between him and thé’ Fiver, and ; hearty friendships, whieh would endure through 
hurled him with the sudden impetus into the 3 life; with a kindly, rational respect for the men 
water, then grappled the boat and dragged it ;I had fought, and with—must I say it?—the 
to shore. dream of a home and a wife very active in my 
In the dim light, for a few moments, we could { brain. A little girl in Winchester had driven 
discern nothing but a mass of desperate, clutch- ‘ my lost Ada into that bourne of old loves whence 
ing figures, and the flash and smoke, the glitter { no ghosts return. 
of knives. Then the strength of the larger On my way home I went to the village where 
number began to tell. A few stealthy, dark ; I had first seen Du Fond. I had made up my 
figures darted past us into the forest; others lay { mind that he not only bad lived, but had re- 
motionless in the swashing, muddy ripple. } turned home to find the family estates restored. 
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Nature was poetic in justice at times; and I re- ; a perfect incubus, I assure you—an old man of 
solved that this was one of the rare cases, and {the sea in our household. The uncertainty, 
that I would arrive in season to see the triumph- 3 you understand? We had a little fete when it 
ant curtain descend upon the final scene of love was decided. By the way, we must celebrate 
and happiness. your return. To-morrow—a dance in the orch- 
I arrived late in the afternoon. I needed to; ard, as we did before.” 
make no inquiries. Opposite the quiet inn} And so wedid. There was a glowing sunset, 
where the stage-coach stopped was a brick {and music, and the glancing river, and the 
office, act back in a cool, shady yard, and on the $ village-girls, as before. But Jean and his wife 
door, Jean Du Fond, Prothonotary. I crossed $ danced no longer. They sat beside each other 
the street, and paused at the half-open door. 3 on the heap of hay at the old lady’s feet; and 
Du Fond was stretched back in a wooden arm- 3 they and she were merrier and lighter-hearted 
chair, smoking. He shouted out my name, and 3 than ever before, as though life brought better 
sprung up, giving me a soldier’s welcome, a wine to their lips every day. Yet Madame Du 
trifle less courteous than his old one, but just ¢ Fond had lost her birth-right of affluence and 
as gay. cultured life forever, and Jean would be a 
«They brought you through, then, Du Fond?” $ cripple, in a village office, to the end of his 
when we were seated. ‘But with the loss ” ¢ life. 
glancing down at his leg, cut off just below the One wonders, sometimes, what would have 
knee. ‘I'm sorry, old fellow!” ; been the fate of the babes in the wood, if, after 
“Sorry for me! Tut, tut! Why, they gave me § all, the wicked uncle’s scheme had miscarried, 
this office before l’d been at home a week! I{ and they had gained their lost inheritance? 
have my right hand to write with; and as for} When they grew old, would he not have carried 
this stick,” touching his club leg, “‘when it is} a stained sword by his lean side, and ruffled it 
tucked under the desk it seems as well as the? with the gray old rues of the court? Would not 
old one did. With my office and the pension, ; she have taken snuff, and shaken her palsied 
I'm a rich man. And then—I’m married! } head over e’carte? 
Mother lives with us. She is as strong and Better, perhaps, that they lay down in their, 





happy as when you knew her. ’Pon my soul, happy faith to sleep on the rough ground, and 
? 
; 


Ames, I don’t know a fellow whose lines have} eat the wood-berries to keep themselves from 
always been cast in as pleasant places as mine!”’} the hunger-smart. Nature, or the Lord of 
His eyes grew dim. Nature, never forgets to give compensation, and 
After a pause, I said, ‘‘ Madame Du Fond did } to such as these makes life more than pleasant, 
not receive her estate, then?” and death alluring, though the food be bitter 
“No. You heard that lawsuit was over?} berries, and only the birds of heaven come to 


That was a great stroke of luck. It had become? cover them with leaves. 





THAT BEAUTIFUL WORLD! 


BY MRS. LIZZIE BIRCH. 


I nave dreamed bright dreams of a future life, And where sweet melody, rich and rare, 
Of a world all bright and fair; Bursts forth from a choral throng, 

Where we'd rest in the sunshine of joy and love, Swelling around us, and filling the air 
But never a cloud of care; With the rapturous, gladsome soug. 


Of glistening rivers, like threads of light, And there we'd walk with a joyous band 
Winding through valleys green; Of the loved ones gone before ; 

All round us flowers, pure, dazzling and bright, Who would come to welcome us to that land 
The loveliest ever were seen; Which lies on the “other shore.” 


Of sparkling fountains, that fall in light, But this is only a beautiful dream, 
Each drop a glittering gem, Which Fancy has painted for me ; 

As bright as if gathered by fairy hands The half of its beauties we'll never know 
From a royal diadem ; Till we pass o’er death’s dreamless sea ; 


Of shady bowers and spicy groves, Till its deep, dark waters we venture in, 
Where balmiest breezes blow; Antd its cold waves o’er us flow; 

Laden with fragrance, fresh and sweet, Then we'll land with joy in that beautiful world, 
Like billows of incense flow. And its full fruition know. 
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BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





Dear Mr. Peterson— She said she would lay it right on to the 
Jos1an had been to Jonvesville to the post: parlor table, and when she read in it, she would 
office and got my last number of Peterson, and} hold a paper round it. Sez I ‘you neednt do 
I was jest lookin at the pictures which are} that!” and I must confess from that very minute 
always as pretty as a pink, when happenin tog had my mind. I always mistrust folks that 
cast my eyes out of the window, I saw Miss; are 2 good, there is a megium course that I 
Gowdey and her little boy comin up the road. } rather see folks pursue, I always love to see 
Now some children I am atached to, and some 3 folks begin as they can hold out, and folks that 
I haint, and when I haint, I dont want to touch 3 are 2 good hardly ever hold out. When I see 
em with a 40 foot pole, or I dont know, some-3 such folks I always think of the poor sick 
times I would like to touch em with it. I have? woman that lay sufferin in total darkness, fer 
seen childern that was so sweet lookin and in- 3 a week, vainly urgin her husband to buy some 
nocent, that it seemed as if they wouldn’t want $ candles, till finaly he went one night when she 
much fixen over to make angels of em—but’ was asleep, and bought 12 candles, and lit em 
Johnny Gowdey would want an awful sight 3 all and sot em in a row in front of her bed, she 
done to him to make an angel of him. Thomas? dreamin of conflegrations, wildly started up. 
Jefferson says he had as lives have a young See what was the matter, and sunk back, sayin 
tornado let loose on the farm as to have him $§ in low and faint accents ‘“‘Daddy when you are 
come here a visitin—and his mother always good, you are 2 good.” 
brings him. When Miss Gowdey said she would keep it on 
Wall as I said I see em comin up the road, $ the parlor table, I had my doubts, and when 
and jest as I expected they cate up to the door $ she said she would hold a paper round it when 
“and knocked, I got up, and opened the door, : she read it, I thought more’n as likely as not 
and set em some chairs, and sez I—‘Lay off; the book was lost, but I didn’t say nothin, I 
your things wont you.” } kep in, and done up the book and handed it to 

Sez she ‘‘I cant set but a little while, Johnny ; her. She took a large clean handkerchef out 
has been teazin me all day to come up here, he } of her pocket, and folded it round it and started 
thinks so much of you, and finaly I told him if$ up to go, when she exclaimed all of a sudden, 
he would be a good boy we would come up a ‘Where is that boy, he will take the advantage 
little while—, but I've got to get home to get ; of me, if he sees me busy a talkin,” We hunted 
supper for workfolks.” $ round and called him, and finaly we found him 

“I’ve been a good boy, haint I ma?” $ crawlin out from under the barn with his cap full 

“Yes” sez she lookin fondly down on the little 3 of eggs, and sez he ‘I’ve found a whole lot ov 
white head, as he sot balancin on the very edge 3 em, Aunt Allen, won’t you gim’me some of em?” 
of the chair ready to fall out into any taochictt “The hen has sot on em 2 weeks and a 3” sez 
that come along. Well she sot about } an hour, } I in constrained accents. 
and jest before she went she took up the maga- } «You carry em right back, you bad boy you” 
zine that lay on the stand, and sez she—‘ I$ sez his mother, ‘‘I never did see such a child, 
should be dreadful glad to borrer this fer a} haint you ashamed, to get the advantage of your 
day or 2.” ‘ma, in this way?” She made him carry em 

‘I haint read a word in it” sez I, “fer I jest} back but the hen forsook her nest, and there 
got it.” 3 was the end of them chickens. 

“Should you be likely to read any in it to: if you will believe it, it run aldng as much 
night,” sez she, I told her I didnt know as I: as 2 or 3 weeks, and no book sent home, and 
should—* Wall” sez she “If you’l let me take it, 3 one night when Josiah and I was a settin there 
ill send it home by to morrow noon at the out- alone, the childern was out to one of the neigh- 
side, and Ill try not to let you come after it as } bors, I jest broke out—and sez I 
you have your other ones.” 3 «It is a shameful piece of business, and I 

“T suppose you can take it,” sez I in a cold wont stand it.” 
tone, “hut I wish you would be careful of it fer} «*What is the matter” sez Josiah, layin down 
I aaa san em bound.” . his newspaper. 
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“Miss Gowdey is the matter! 
is the matter,” 


sez I, “‘there she has kept. it} 


- 


My magazine ; through my brane, “if the child is father to the 


man, as I heerd Thomas Jefferson readin about, 


most 3 weeks, and she knew I hadn’t read a} here is a parent that I would like to have the 


word in it,” sez I “it is a burnin shame.” 
‘Wall what made you let it go,” sez he. 


be, why dont they take their own magazines— 
what made you let em have it?” 


: 
“Deacon Gowdey is worth 3 times as’ much as I 
5 


“Yes,” sez I ‘what made me let em have it. } 
It is} forth, and I said to him in awful tones, ‘you 


What made you let your horse rake go? 


care of, fer a short time,”—at this crisis in my 
thoughts he spoke up agin— 

“T am goin to cut her petticoats down into 
pantaloons, and paint some whiskers on her 
face, and make a pirate of her.” 

Then the feelins I had long curbed, broke 


easy enough to talk, who thought she’d keep it} will be @ pirate yourself, young man if you 


ferever.” 
‘«Wall why don’t you send fer it” sez he. 


keep on, a bloody pirate, on the high seas,” sez 
I «*What do you mean by tearin folks’es books 


“Because I haint a goin to,” sez I ‘‘theyve } to pieces in this way?” 


3 
borrowed my magazines every month this year, 
and I have had to send fer every identical one } 


5 
5 


of em, and I wont send fer this if they keep it 
ferever.” 

“Wall go your own way—and dont complain 
to me,” sez he. 

“You complained to me enough, about that 


rake you let old Peedick have” sez I. 


“I wish you wouldn’t be so agravatin,” sez 
he throwin down bis boots in the corner. 

“Id like to know if you wasnt agravatin,” 
and sez I ‘‘I wish Josiah Allen you'd either put 
on your boots agin, or go to bed, you haint } 


never contented when you get on a whole pair} 
of socks, till you get holes in em and see me a 
mendin em.” ’ ; 
“Wall! wall! I am goin to bed haint 1?” and 
he wound up the clock and started fer the bed- 


room. But long enough after he was asleep, I 
sot there a knittin, and it came to me all to 
once, that I would make an errant in to Gow- 
deys in the mornin, I wouldnt say any thing } 
about the book, fer the old Smith blood was up, 
but i’d jest see if they’d mention it, they had 
tore my books, every one of em more or less, 
and kep em till I sent fer em, but they never } 
took em befer till I had read em, that was what ; 
agrevated me so now. 
The next day after I done up my mornins } 
work, I happened in there, there wasn’t any } 


5 


5 


Jest at this minute Miss Gowdey come in, and 
heerd my last words, she jest said «‘ How de do” 
to me, and then she went at Johnny— 

“You awful child you, how dare you touch 
that book? how dare you unlock the parlor door, 
and climb up on the best table, and take the 
clean paper off of it, ore handle it? how dare 
you John Wesley?” 

“You give it to me yourself ma, you know 
you did last night when the minister wus 
here, you said if I wouldn’t tease fer any 
more honey, you’d lem’me take it, and cant 
I have some honey now? say ma, cant you 
gim’me some?” 

“T’ll give you honey that you wont like,” sez 
she, ‘takin the advantage of your ma and tearin 
folks’es books to pieces, in this way, books that 
you knew your ma is so careful of” and she 
took him by the collar of his little grey round- 
about, and led him into the kitchen, and by the 
screamin that I heerd from there shortly, I 
thought he didnt like his honey. She come 
back into the room in a few minutes, and sez 
she; “‘I am so mortified I dont know what to do, 
I never did see such a child, he see me settin 
down shellin beans, and he took the advantage 
of me, and got the book, thats jest the way with 
him, if I dont keep my eyes on him every 
minute, he’l get the advantage of me, I am 
mortified most to death,” sez she gatherin up 


body in the settin room, where I went in but} the pieces and puttin em into the book, as she 
Johnny, he was settin on the floor, playin with } handed it to me the leaves kinder fell apart, 
some pictures. Sez I ‘where is your ma } and I see on one of the patterns, a grease spot 
Johnny?” 3 as big as one of my hands. she see it, and 

Sez he “She’s in the kitchen, huskin some} broke out agin “I declare I am so mortified, I 
beans fer dinner, but see what i’ve got Aunt ; was goin to take that all out, with some pow- 
Allen” and he come up in front of me, with the} der I have got. My Sophrenie wanted to take 
picture of a woman cut out of a book; as he 3 a pattern off the night before she went away, 
come up close to me, and held it up in front of } and she hadn’t any thin paper, and so she 
me by the head, I knew it in a minute, it come} greased a piece of writin paper and laid onto 
cut of my magazine, it was the very handsomest ' it and took it off. but I was goin to take it all 
figger in the fashion plate. For a minute I was } out every spec of it, I will give you some of the 
speechless, but these thoughts raged tumultously } powder to take home with you.” 
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“<I dont care about any powder” sez I calmly, } goin to button your shirt sleeves, if you dont 
and I jest held on to my tongue, with all the } stand still.” 
strength I had, fer when my tongue once gets “Wall then, dont be so agravatin, you keep 
to goin on ocasions like these, you cant stop it } bringin up that old ‘rake, every time I say any- 
no more than you ean stop a runaway horse, by } thing.” 
floppin an umberell in front of him. but if I; Josiah’is a pretty even tempered man, but he 
can only hold on to it, and keep it from runnin } bad a dreadful habit when we was first married, 
in the first place it is all right, so I jest drawd } if any of my plans come out unfortunit, of sayin 
the reins tight, and kep still. “T told you so,” **I knew jest how it would be” 
“Sophrenie thinks every thing of Petersons} “you might ha’ known better.” Iam breakin 
magazine,” she continude, ‘she likes it better? him of it, fer I will net stand it. but before I 
than any of the others, and so do I, and so does; had time to pursue my remarks any further, 
father.” there come a knock at the door. I went and 
“Tirzah is going to get up a club fer it,” sez} opened it, and there stood Betsey Bobbet. I 
I in the same calm tone “if you all like it so} see in a minute somethin was the matter of her 
well I suppose you will sign fer it.” she looked as if she had been cryin, but I didnt 
“Wall I don’t know, I dont believe we can } say anything about it till Josiah had started off. 
next year, there are so many ways fer what Now I always notice, Mr. Editer, that when 
little money we have got—I promised Sophrenie } one thing happens, most always something more 
a pair of earrings, and I have got to have a new } like it happens right away, good luck generaly 
head dress, there are so many things to get, } comes in batches and swarms, like wise sorrers; 
that I feel as if I must get along with the:ne-} when company gets to coming, they will come 
seesary’s, and a magazine is something we can } in droves, and when I break a dish I am pretty 
get along without.” certain to break more. Havin noticed this fer 
Thinks I to myself, ‘my virtuous and equi-; years, what follers didn’t surprise me so much. 
momical woman, if you dont take one another } Betsey looked so cast down, that to kinder take 
year, rich as you are, you will get along without } her mind off, I told her what a tower I had had 
one, for all of borrowin mine, and tearin it all} with Miss Gowdey about my magazine. 
to flitters.”” But I kep in, and only sed in a ‘Truely this is a koinsidance,” sez she “That 
cool colected manner—‘‘I. must be goin’””—and ; is jest my trouble,” and she took out of her 
started homewards—I never got over the ened pocket a magazine which was worse off than 
and sense’d it any less than I did then. When} mine, fer whereas mine was cut clean with 
I am mad [ tell you I always step pretty lively. shears, hers seemed to be chawed up. 
Josiah was jest startin for Jonesville when I got} ‘See the Genteel Lady’s Companion” sez 
home I jest walked right through the kitchen, } she—“see it! It looks Genteel now, dont it, 





> 


and went straight to the buro draw in my bed-} look at that cover, only a few days ago there 


room, and took out 2 shillins, and sez I, ‘*Go to was a lady on it, with a harp in her hand, who 


the book store and get me the last number sah could make out a lady now, with her head cut 
Peterson.” - off, and her hands chawed to bits, and as fer 
**Why where is yourn,” sez he. the harp, where is it,” sez she wildly, ‘‘where 
“There is where it is!” sez 1 showin him the } is it?” 
danglin leaves, “there is where it is!” sez I “It aint there,” sez I in a tone of sympathy, 
displayin the mutylated picture, ‘*there is where} fer her story struck a vibratin cord in my own 
it is!” sez I pintin out the grease spot. sole. 
“Wall,” sez he “I wish you would button up “And look there” sez she turnin over the 
my shirt sleeves.” mangled leaves and holdin up the tattered re- 
‘You take it pretty cool” sez I, as I threw off} mains of the most danglin one. ‘Look there! 
my shawl and complied with his request. if it was any other leaf but the one my poetry 
“I knew jest how it would be when you let; was on, I wouldn’t care so much: but there it is 
her have it, you might ha’ known better than} tore right into in the middle, and the baby has 
to let it go.” chawed up half the page. . I hope it will lay on 
“Wall you might have known better than to} its siomach like a flatiron,” sez she vindicktivly. 
let old Peedick have your horse rake, and tear “The baby haint to blame, it is his mother,” 
it all to bits.” sez I. 
“Throw that old rake in my face agin, will “I hope she’l have to walk the house, with 
you?” him every night fer a week, barefoot, on the 


‘‘How do you expect Josiah Allen, that I am} cold floor, I should be glad of it, mebby she'd 
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feel him on borrowed magazenes again. It} 
does seem to me” sez ‘she, relapsin into her $ 
usial manner, “That fate is cruel to me, it seems 
to me that I am’ marked out, fer one of her 
victims, that she aims her fatal arrers at, in the 
novels of the poet— 


‘I never tamed a dear gazelle 
But ‘twas the first to run away.’ 


“This is the first piece of poetry I ever had 
printed in a magazine. I thought I was happy 
when I had my first poetry printed in the Gemlet. 
but my feelins wasn’t any more to be compared 
to what they was now—than a small sized cook 
stove is to a roarin volcano, to have a piece of 
poetry printed ina magazine, was a pinakel I 
always thought would make me happy to set on, 
and when I got up there I was happy—I was 
too happy,” sez she claspin her hands together. 
“Fate loves a shinin mark, he aimed another 
arrer at me, and it has struck me here,” s¢z 
she, layin her bony hand upon the left breast 
of her brown alpacka baskeen. 

“I was just as careful of this book as if it 
was so much gold,” she continude I have refused 
to lend it to as much as 2 dozon persons, but 
Miss Briggs, she that was Celestine Peedick 
wanted to take it, she said a cousin of hers, a 
young man was comin there a visitin, and she } 
wanted him to read it, he was a great case fer 
poetry, and was real romantick, and wanted to 
get a romantick wife. and she urged me so to 
let her have it, I konsented. And now look at} 
it,” sez she, “‘and he didnt come, and Celestine ; 
had a letter from him, that he was married and ; 
couldn’t come.” She looked as if she would } 
bust out a cryin agin—and so to kinder get her } 
mind off of her trouble, not that I care a straw } 
for poetry, I spoke up and sez I $ 

“What is the poetry—I suppose you can read } 
it out of the fragments.” ; 

“Yes” sez she in a plaintive accent, I could } 
rehearse it without any thing to look at.” When } 
any body has had considerable trouble, they } 
dont mind so much havin a little more. ; 


Sez I, ‘‘Rehearse it,” and she rehearsed, as 
follers. 


; 


> 
) 


weer rere nn renee oo 


STANZAS ON DUTY. 


BY BETSEY BOBBET. 


Ustess they do thier duty see, 

Oh! who would spread thier sail, 
On matrimoney’s cruel sea, 

And face its angry gale; 
Oh! Betsey Bobbet I'll remain, 
Unless I see my duty plain. 


Shall horses calmly brook a holter, 
Who over fenceless pastures stray? 
Shall females be dragged to the alter, 
And down their freedom lny? 
No! No! BP. Bebbet I'll remain, 3 
Unless I see my duty plain. 


"Ss MAGAZINE. 


Beware! Bewane! oh, rabid lover 
Who pines for intelect and beauty ; 

My heart is ice to all your over- 
tures, unless I see my duty. 

For Betsey Bobbet I'll remain, 

Unless I see my duty plain. 


Come not with keys of rank and splendor, 
My hearts cold portals to unlock ; 
*Tis vain to search fer feelins tender, 
Too late! you'l find you've struck a rock; 
For Betsey Bobbet I'll remain, 
Uuless I see my duty plain. 


Tis vain fer you to pine and languish, 
I cannot soothe your bosoms pain; 

In vain are all your groans, your blandish- 
ments I warn you are in vain; 

For Betsey Bobbet I'll remain, 

Unless I see my duty plain. 


I cannot staunch your bosom’s bleedin, 
Sometimes I ama yieldin one; 

Sometimes I’m turned by tears and pleadin, 
But here you'l find that I am stun. 

Ah, yes! B. Bobbit I'l) remain, 

Unless I see my duty plain. 


You needn’t lay no underhanded 
Plots to ketch me—men, dezist; 
Or in the dust you will be landed, 
For to the last I will rezist; 
For Betsey Bobbet I'll remain, 
Unless I see my duty plain, 


Fond men there haint no use in kickin 
Against the pricks, you'l only tear 

Your feet, for Iam bound on stickin 
To what I've said. Beware! Beware! 

For Betsey Bobbet I'll remain, 

Unless I see my duty plain. 

“You saw I have come out in my righ name,” 
sez she, as she koncluded, ‘When person gets 
famous, there haint no use in konceolin their 
name any longer, it looks foolish and affected, 
and I always want to be natural.” 

“You be, natural,” says I to myself, ‘a 
natural fool,” but I didn’t speak it audible, out- 
wardly I was kalm; fer there was still a gloomy 
shodder broodin over her eyebrow, and I didnt 
want to bruse her lacerated feelins any further. 
Pretty soon she spoke up agin, and sez she 

“‘What do you think of the poetry?” 

Then Mr Editer was a tryin time for me, 
as a General thing I dont mince matters, I wont, 
but now for reasons named, I didn’t come right 
out as I should on more festive ocasions, I 
kinder turned it off by sayin in a mild yet im- 
pressive tone, ‘‘ Betsey I believe you want to do 
your duty; and I believe you will, if it is ever 
made known to you by anybodys askin you.” 

Sez she “Josiah Allens wife, duty has always 
been my aim.” 

Any further remarks was cut short by old Mr 
Bobbet’s going past, and Betseys hollerin to him 
to ride home with him. 

When Josiah come home which was most night, 
he threw the book into my lap, as I sot knittin by 
the fire, and sez he, “I'll bet 45 cents aginst 
nothin that yeu’l lend that book to some women 
in less than a fortnit.” I looked at him with 
my most kolected and stiddy gaze, and sez I 
“Josiah Allen do you konsider me any of a 
lunytick?” he didnt say nothin, and agin I 
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“TI SHALL BE SATISFIED.”—ON THE RIVER. 





inquired firmly, with my eyes bent on his, 
«Josiah Allen do you see any marks of luny 
in my glance?” 

Sez he “You are in your right mind, no 
trouble about that,” 

** Wal then,” sez I ‘know all men” there wasn’t 
any other man or women round but Josiah, but 
I began jest as solemn as if I was writin my 
will. ‘know all men; that I, Josiah Allens 
wife, have stood it jest as long as I will; and 
as for havin my next ycars books ravaged to 
pieces, as they’ve been this year, I wont, I who 
set such a store by my magazines, and was jest 
as careful to keep em whole and clean, as I wuz 
of my Sunday bonnet, now after all my pains, 
have got a lot of books on my hands so dirty that 
to discern the readin, the strongest spectacles 
are powerless in spots, and I have had to traipse 
all over the neighborhood to get their mangled 
remains together, to mourn over, rememberin 
what they wuz. Thank fortune when I borrow 
anything, I know enough to take care of it, but 
my books!” sez I extendin my hand, as the 
memory of my rongs flooded my sole—‘*My 
books! Old men have burnt em, by holdin of 
em 2 near the light. Old women have peppered 





em with skotch snuff. Young men have sowed 
em with tobacko and watered em with tobacko 
juice. Young women have greased em for pat- 
terns. Children have stuck the leaves together 
with molasses, and pried em open with their 
tongues. They have been cut with shears— 
Gnawed by babys—and worried by pup’s. They 
have been blackened with candle snuff, and 
whitened with taller. And I have had to spend 
money for new ones, to pay fer their ravagin 
my other ones to pieces. And now” sez I layin 
my hand on the magazine in as impressive a 
manner as if I was takin my oath on it, * Vow, 
any body that gets my wagazeens this year will 
get em over my prostrate form.” 

“Wall” sez Josiah who was standin with his 
back to the fire, warmin him, ‘‘I wish you’d get 
me a little somethin to eat; I should think it 
was about supper time.” 

I rose and walked with an even and magestick 
step into my bedroom—put the magazeen into 
the under buro draw—locked the draw and 
hung the key over my bed. and then with a 
firm and-resolutc face I calmly turned away, 
and hung on the teakettle. Yours truly 

JOsIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





“IT SHALL BE SATISFIED.” 


BY ADDIE 


Wuen, freed from earth, I roam the fields Elysian; : 
When from my eyes the dimming tears are dried; 

I know not what may greet my uew-won vision— 
I only know I shall be satisfied, a 


When the worn glass, through which I now see darkly, 
IIas fullen, dimmed and shattered, at my side; 

T shall see face to face, the unveiled glory; 
I know I shall—I shall be satisfied. 


When the glad tones that died to ears earthly, 
Suall welcome o'er the welling of the tide; 


ON 
BY 


Unper a soft September sky, 

Huang like a bridal-veil on high; 

Over the waves of silver and blue, 

We sailed in the sunlight—just we two. 


There was much of joy and little of care, 

And the flying hours, and the sweet, cool air 
That brought from the shore the scent of leaves, 
Of Autumn flowers, and of harvest sheaves. 


We watched the banks as they hurried past, 
And the ships, with their sunlit sails aud masts; 


| 


A. BEARLE. 


I know not with what forms my loved shall greet me: 
I only kuow I shall be satisfied. 


I know Heaven hath not quenched the love, God-given 
In that blest home, bought by the Crucified, 

Safe in His arms, the bonds of sin all riven, 
I shall be satisfied—be satisfied. 


To be forever with the Lord arisen, 
In His eternal rest I shall abide; 

With sorrow chained in its nnending prison— 
I shall be satisfied, be satisfied, 


THE RIVER. 


IDA WHIPPLE. 


And we saw the stream in its vain unrest, 
Clasp all, and mirror them in her breast. 


Few were the words we spoke that day; 
But love can interpret love alway ; 

So little was said when much was meant, 
And silence, to us, wus eloquent. 


Many a day has passed since then, 

And our barque is out on the waves again 

For a voyage that endeth when life is through ; 
And we sail in the sunlight—jnst we two! 





CASSIE’S PROPOSAL. 


BY DAISY 


“‘He is abominably satirical.” 

“I could forgive him everything except his 
airs of calm superiority.” ‘Simply insuffer- 
able!’ and here the chorus came to a sudden 
pause, as the three girls looked in each other’s 
faces, and burst into a merry peal of laughter. 

It was about, eleven o’clock at night, and they 
were in a small bedroom of the Tremont House, 
having a nice little chat before retiring. Com- 
ing that day to Boston with quite a large party, 
on their way home from a trip, late in the 
season, to the White Mountains, they found 
the hotel crowded, and consequently the three 
friends were bestowed in one room, and pro- 
vided with a double bed and cot to sleep in. 
The girls took their close quarters amiably, 
however, and were (at the moment of their 
vehement canvass of some unlucky individual) 
perched on the bed, each engaged in taking 
down the mixture of rats and hair that is fami- 
liarly known as a chignon. pile 

“Girls, I am perfectly astonished,” said the 
last speaker, ‘I thought that I certainly had 
the monopoly of detestation for Mr. Roland 
Ainslie. What reason have you for disliking 
him, Josie?” 

“It would be extremely difficult to define, 
except that he always makes me feel like a sup- 
pressed female!” 
very pretty features into a comical expression 
of dismay. 

‘And you, Mollie?” 

“T’ve been fighting with him all day, dear, 
and, as I haven’t your faculty for a return hit, 
I feel remarkably sore. Oh, Cassie Granger! 
I'd give my prettiest curl to see him taken down 


from his pedestal just once, and brought to a} 


leve] with us poor, ordinary mortals. The trou- 
ble is that no one can catch him unawares, or 
surprise him out of his cool self-possession.” 


Cassie did not answer for a moment, and when ; 


she did, her remark sounded extremely irrele- 
vant, 

‘“‘Did you ever go toa Leap-Year party, girls?” 

“No,” said Josie, answering for both; ‘but 
I've wanted to, often.” 

“The opportunity doesn’t occur too fre- 
quently,” — Cassie, lenghing. ‘Well, I mean > 
to have one.’ 

“Oh! how charming. When, Cassie?” 


and Josie Stuart twisted her} 


VENTNOR. 


‘*As soon as I can after we get home. Let me 


} see; this is the first of October, is it not? Almost 
: every one will be in town by the twentieth—I'll 
fix that date for it. 
j going to have a real Leap-Year affair, and no 
sham about it, so you must be ready to play vour 
parts with the requisite spirit.” 
$ 


And I assure you that Iam 


“Do you mean to let people know beforehand 
what sort of a party it is?” asked Mollie Jerome, 
curiously. 

‘Certainly, that’s half the fun; because, some 
of the men (the quiet, stupid ones) will be so 
afraid they will not be belles on the occasion, 
that they'll stay away from prudential motives. 
And, what’s more, I’ll shock Mr. Roland Ains- 
lie’s proprieties by asking him to help me draw 
up rules——” 

“Cassie, you’ll never dare to!” 

“Won't I?” coolly. ‘You were very anxious, 
a little while ago, to have our fine gentleman 
taken off his pedestal. Now, if you can keep a 
secret, I’ll tell you what I mean to do with a 
view to that downfall. I will bet you each a 
package of gloves against a pound of Arnaud’s 
candy, that, on the night of my Leap-Year 
party, I’ll make Mr. Ainslie more disconcerted 
than he ever has been in his life!” 

««Done!”’ cried both the laughing girls. ‘Fair- 
play, Cassie—you must do it before us, you 
know.” 

“T should like to know what plar you have 
in your brain,” said Mollie. 

“T am perfectly willing to tell you, my dear; 
} [ only intend to propose to him!” And, having 
} thrown this startling bomb-shell in their midst, 
> Miss Cassie Granger, like Brutus, paused for a 
reply. Mollie, the most timid and cautious of 
; the three, looked horrified at the bare sugges- 
} tion; but Josie, being something of a kindred 
} spirit, burst forth, 

“Your courage will never stand proof against 
; those eye-glasses, Cassie; you’ll lose, to a cer- 
tainty, and Mollie and I will have gloves enough 

; for the season.” 
“Not I,” disdainfully. ‘‘ You can be your own 
judges. You remember my little parlor up stairs? 
; There is a small, dark closet, which connects 
with the next room, and you and Mollie can 
post yourselves there for observation, as I mean 


’ to offer my hand, in due form, in that apartment. 
365 
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It will be a special Providence if I can keep my ; love to shock Roland Ainslie’s proprieties. One 
face straight. I would not play such a trick on } thing that he had openly taken upon himself to 
the man if he were not always persecuting me, { disapprove of, was the costume in which Cassie 
and looking solemn over my fun. He is as ‘had elected to go up and down the mountains. 
hard-hearted as a stone, or else he is totally { It consisted of a regular Bloomer dress, made of 
blind, and likes to worry my life out. I verily } dark-blue cloth, tied with a scarlet sash at the 
believe that half the fast things I did on our $ waist; a low, sailor’s hat, with a band of blue, 
trip were prompted by my intense dislike of } and her brown hair braided, gipsy fashion, down 
Mr. Ainslie. But I'll be even with him yet, or } her back, and tied with scarlet ribbons. She 
my name’s not Cassie Granger!” looked excessively pretty and picturesque, it 
I do not know what particular imp of mischief { raust be confessed; and she had marvelous feet 
presided over the fate of Roland Ainslie; but he {and ankles, which she displayed in the drollest 
certainly must have aided the chambermaid, } imitation of the cavalier’s boots, laced at the 
who arranged the room for those mad-cap girls top, and finished off with scarlet tassels; but the 
that day, and no doubt prompted the locating of $ whole attire shocked his fastidious taste terribly. 
the bed against a door of communication be- ; He had made her so thoroughly out of humor by 
tween that and the adjoining apartment, which § his biting sarcasms and persistent attentions, 
was a small one, and one of a suite of four. It} that, when she saw his face of disapproval the 
also happened that Mr. Ainslie smoked his last ; first time she appeared in her startling dress, 
segrr with Clement Ives; and that when they ; she was secretly enchanted to have shocked him, 
applied at the office for their respective keys, {and hoped it would have the effect of keeping 
the clerk handed Ives the one intended for {him at arm’s length. But it did not. They 
Ainslie, and, of course, that gentleman fell ; traveled with a party of twenty, matronized by 
heir to the room destined for his friend, as he } one of Cassie’s sisters, Mrs. Clive; and no matter 
presently discovered by looking at the num- 3 whether one man or three were talking to Cas- 
ber. Ainslie was thoroughly tired, and having $ sie, Ainslie was sure to be at her side, making 
mounted four flights of stairs, felt in no humor $ constant war with her. Cassie's two friends, 
to go down and rectify the mistake; so he took } Josie Stuart, and Mollie Jerome, joined in her 
possession of No. 312 very composedly, and un- } dislike of Ainslie, but they stood in seme awe of 
dressing in haste, put out the gas, and was step- } his satire, and dared not show it as plainly. 
ping into bed, when he distinctly heard the} The trio were late at breakfast the next morn- 
sound of his own name! Rather startled, he } ing, Cassie, last and laziest of all, only had time 
looked up, and saw the light coming through a }to swallow a cup of hot coffee, which nearly 
crack of the door of communication; and then, } choked her, before their departure. And she 
recognizing Cassie Granger’s voice, he became } had been comfortably chatting with Clement 
the unwilling auditor of the delectable conver- } Ives for an hour or more before Ainslie lounged 
sation just related. How that mischievous imp 3 along in his peculiarly deliberate fashion. The 
must have chuckled at the expression of Roland } pair were monopolizing a small compartment of 
Ainslie’s face as he listened. At first he thought } two seats, and Ainslie bestowed himself opposite 
he would knock softly on the door, but reflected } them in the coolest manner possible. 
that, if he did so, the girls would be frightened, ‘Miss Cassie, ] am burdened with the keeping 
think of robbers, and alarm the entire hotel, so } of a piece of your property,” said he; ‘‘and you 
he despairingly gave it up. And as Miss Cassie } might be amiable enough to thank me for pre- 
concluded her vehement philippic, a smile shot } serving that precious autograph fan—but you 
over Ainslie’s face, and he said to himself, «‘Fore- 3 won’t! You left it on the table last night.” 
warned!” But the smile, strangely enough, was “Blessed are they who expect nothing; on 
followed by a deep sigh; and long after the gas { the contrary, I am very much indebted to you, 
was out, and the lively tongues silent, he lay ; indeed,” said she, with a smile of merry malice. 
wide awake, thinking. «You could only add to the obligation by writing 
Cassie Granger was the youngest of five sis- ; something on it, which I should preserve as a 
ters, four of whom had married very early. So i tender souvenir of Mr. Ainslie!” 
she was spoiled, not only by her parents, who i “Behold the similarity of ideas,” gravely. “I 
doted on her fair face, but by all of her sisters } knew you were pining for something to cherish. 
in turn. She was a gay, bright, warm-hearted { So I took the liberty to do it in rhyme; it’s of a 
little creature, and, I am sorry to say, occasion- } very high order, Miss Cassie.” 
ally given to fast things. But she had no idea; ‘Where is it?” asked she, curiously. But 
of being unwomanly, and, as she said, she did ; when she saw it, she was furious enough to 
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have slapped him, if it hadn’t been unlady-like. 
The epigram was—well, just like Roland Ains- 
lie, and consisted of two lines, 


“Where fools have scribbled, fuols will scribble more, 
As goose behind will fullow goose before!” 


Beneath them an absurd picture of three geese, 
with wings flapping and necks outstretched, the 
last one bearing a particularly good caricature 
of Ainslie’s own face, eye-glasses and all. Regis- 
tering another item to be “paid” in their long 
account, Cassie laughed outright as she passed 
the fan to Mr. Ives. 

“The cleverness of the sketch forces me to 
surrender at discretion,” said she, very sweetly ; 
‘‘what a venerable mentor you are!” Ainslie’s 
look of surprise at her amiability was absurdly 
comical, and he put out his hand for the fan. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, sincerely, to 
Cassie’s utter amazement; he had never done 
her such grace before. ‘It is only executed in 
pencil, and I can erase it in a few moments. 


Miss Cassie, what is the matter with you this ; 


morning? Yesterday I should have said you 
would not be at all afraid to reward me by a 
box on the ear.” She gave him an odd smile, 
which he interpreted more correctly than she 
had any idea of. 


‘“No, you shall not erase a line of it; it’s such } 


a characteristic rebuke for my foolishness, that 

I mean to keep it always before me. 

what do you think I am meditating?” 
‘*Some new piece of mischief.” 
«Or a new sensation,” said Ives, with a laugn. 
*‘Very possibly both. I mean to give a Leap- 


> 


Year party! 


‘*Miss Cassie,” with a curious twinkle of his ; 
eyes behind his eye-glasses, ‘I have been ex- ; 


pecting that you would be the brave person to 
undertake that herculean task. Do you wish to 
engage me for the German?” 

“No,” said she, considerably vexed by his 
quiet reception of the affair. 
it ‘“‘fast,” or “loud,” she would have been en- 
tirely satisfied. ‘I’m so glad you ere pleased 
with the idea; perhaps you will be so kind as 
to help me make out the rules. I mean to have 
them very strict, you know; they are to be 
printed, of course.” 

Out came Ainslie’s pencil, and he looked as 
amiable and gentlemanly as possible; not at all 
disapproving. 

‘Ladies, or gentlemen, Miss Cassie? 
first, of course.” 

“On the contrary; the rules for gentlemen 
hank you; number one—‘Gen- 


Ladies 


first, please. 
tlemen are requested to conduct themselves with 
the most lady-like propriety.’’”” Down went 
number one without comment. 

Vou. LVI.—24 


And now, } 


If he had called } 


; Won't you suggest the first rule for the 
¢ ladies ?’’ said Cassie, maliciously. 

“Certainly. . ‘Ladies will endeavor to be 
$ general in their attentions.’ You see, Miss Cas- 
$ sie, your sex are so much more careful of the 
‘ feelings of others than we men are, that the 
} caution is a necessary one. Besides, it prevents 
$ those abominable corner flirtations.” Cassie bit 
’ her lips, and Clement Ives entered a protest, 
which Ainslie coolly vetoed. 

«‘Number two,” said Cassie, recovering her- 
self. ‘Therefore, it is expected that no gentle- 
man will promenade alone, or leave his seat, 
unless escorted by a lady!’” 
«‘Have mercy,” in pretended dismay; ‘don’t 
; doom me to @ seat near the wall for the entire 
$ evening.” 

“T see that your conscience is a guilty one. 
Number two for the ladies, Mr. Ainslie.” 

“Now, will this do? ‘All uninteresting con- 
versations may quietly be put an end to by re- 
{sorting to the common artifice of, Excuse me 
{me for a moment!’ ” 

; “Don’t you call that a reflection upon your 
$ sex?” said she, gleefully. ‘*Well, now for mine. 
Numberthree. ‘Gentlemen will please be kindly 
considerate, remembering the natural diffidence 
of their admirers!’” To her surprise he changed 
‘color, as he scribbled it rapidly off; but her 
momentary wish to know where she had acei- 
dentally hit him passed angrily away, as he 
finished his offences for that morning by saying, 

‘‘Here is my third rule; ‘Ladies must keep 
their engagements promptly, so that gentlemen 
may not be left standing awkwardly alone in 
the center of the room.’” Down went Cassie’s 
little foot with an energetic stamp. 

‘‘Mr. Ainslie, how dare you! I did not think 
that even you could be so ungenerous.” Her 
‘ eyes filled with tears, and she pettishly turned 
away from him, which was far from pleasant 
for Clement Ives, who did not know the story, 
‘and had not the least idea why Cassie should 
; be offended. 

; Now, the truth was, that the only time in her 
‘life when pretty Miss Granger had ever ex- 
$ perienced what is familiarly known as a “snub,” 
‘happened in this way. At the Profile House 
’ they met a distinguished author, and Cassie had 

laid herself out to charm him, and succeeded, 
$ too, for several days. At the end of that time, 
lo! a plain, quiet girl made her appearance in 
; the parlor, and Cassie, standing flirting with 
‘the “lion” in the very most conspicuous place 
‘in the room, was stopped in the middle of a 
: sentence with ‘«¢ Another time! 
‘pardon, Miss Granger—I have another engage- 
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ment;” and off went the gentleman, post haste, ; on the same card with her dancing list. Rather 
to the new-comer’s side, leaving Cassie stand- } to her astonishment, (and, it must be confessed, 
ing by herself, in the center of a crowd of} to her secret satisfaction,) she found that 


strangers, who were eyeing her lovely face, 
and outre costume. For a second she stood 
motionless; then Roland Ainslie, at her elbow, 
said, in a quiet, matter-of-fact voice, 

“Take my arm; I have been wondering where 
you were.” It was both kind and graceful in 
him, considering the dislike with which she 
treated him; but Cassie, oddly enough, was 
sufficiently ungrateful to be angry because he } 
had witnessed her discomfiture. And now, to} 
have him recall her mortification—he was un- 
gentlemanly this time; and Cassie bit ber swell- 
ing lip, as she stepped abruptly out into the 
aisle of the car. Ainslie followed her instantly. 

** Miss Cassie, for the second time this morn- 
ing I feel myself a brute. Forgive me for 
speaking when I should have been silent.” 

“Why do you always treat me so disagree- 
ably?” she asked, with a half sob: feeling, 
strange to say, more hurt and wounded than 
angry. His cynieal smile eame back. 

‘‘You have too much sugar, Miss Cassie; take 
me as a dose of anything disagreeable—a sort of 
counter-irritant.” Cassie felt piqued. Back into 
her mind flashed the recollection of her wager; 
she must not let this opportunity slip of trying to } 
get matters on a different footing between them. 

“You have made yourself appear in that} 
guise pretty generally, Mr. Ainslie. We have} 
fought almost constantly for two months; how 
would you like to be more peaceable in future” 
You don’t know what a good friend I can be.” 

He took the pretty, pink palm in his; but 
Cassie wondered why his eyes grew so sad and 
grave; and she did not know—how could she— 
that he was saying over to himself, half sorrow- 
fully, ‘I'll be even with him yet, or my name’s 
not Cassie Granger!” 

The rest of the journey was not particularly 
eventful, for others of the party left their several 
compartments, and joined the pair in the aisle, 
effectually preventing further tete-a-tetes. 

During the next fortnight Cassie’s prepara- 
tions for her Leap-Year party progressed 
rapidly. Mrs. Granger, after mild protesta- 
tions, (whieh had no more effect upon her spoiled ; 
daughter than the breeze that rustled past the} 
window,) finally yielded to Cassie’s whim, and } 
all her sisters entered spiritedly into the nove) } 
idea. Partly from wishing to torment him, } 
partly beeause she considered them really } 
bright and clever, Cassie kept the rules that } 








Ainslie meant to keep the compact they had 
made. He came very frequently to the house; 
nearly every afternoon he joined her on the 
Avenue; and every once in the while she caught 
glimpses of traits of character that she had no 
idea belonged to ‘that disagreeable Roland 
Ainslie!” And between her desire to be avenged 
for past slights, and her growing pleasure in 
his society, poor Cassie.was getting intensely 
bewildered and uncomfortable. The day before 
the party she drove down to Josie’s, and implored 
her to go on an expedition to Maiden Lane. 

‘What in the world do you want down there, 
Cassie?” questioned Joe. 

“Fans, my dear; fans of all sorts and de- 
scriptions. Those up town are quite too fine 
and modern for my purposes. I want a large 
number of all kinds; paper ones, with large 
pictures in the florid style of coloring; feather 
ones, that carry us back to the days of our 
grandmothers; and a few palm-leaves. Why, 
Joe, they are to be left in the dressing-room, , 
for the gentlemen to take, don’t you see?” 

Josie clapped her hands. 

“Cassie, you're a genius! And do you sup- 
pose those men will actually carry them?” 

‘‘Why not? And the more grotesque they are, 
the funniest it will be. Just fancy Mr. Ainslie’s 
eye-glasses behind a huge feather fan?” 

It was a very stormy day, and Broadway was 
in its customary state of black mud, which is a 
little blacker and more tenacious than any other 
mud in the country. The slippery pavements 
made the journey a long one, and the girls were 
more than an hour going from Thirty-Sixth 
street to Maiden Lane. Once there, they flashed 
in and out of the queer, low shops, secure from 
any recognition, wrapped closely in thick veils, 
and overflowing with fun and high spirits. 
They were very successful, too; but Cassie 
could not find any very enormous feather fan, 
upon which she had set her heart, to annoy 
Roland Ainslie with. 

“This seems to be our last resort, Cassie; 
there isn’t another toy-shop or fancy-store in 
the street. It’s on the ground-floor, too; stay 
in the carriage, and I'll look for you, as I know 
you are tired.” 

“Rather,” said Cassie, ‘‘ bring out all that 
you find, and Ill take them. And hurry, Josie, 
it’s late now.” 

It had grown pretty dark, and Cassie shivered 


Ainslie had assisted her to draw up; and, after } a little as she curled herself up in her carriage, 
adding several others to them, had them printed } cautiously getting out of the range of passers-by. 
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«What an atom of humanity I am in this 
great, busy city,” she thought. ‘Every one 
rushing along through the mud looks so busi- 
ness-like and important; I wish I was a man! 
What kind of a man?” Here something said, 
“Roland Ainslie;” but Cassie shook her head 
mentally at the intruding name. ‘Nonsense! I 
wish—yes, I do wish that I had not undertaken 
that ridiculous wager; he isn’t half as cynical 
and horrid as I used to think he was; and, 
somehow, it’s a harder matter to be revengeful. 3 
Perhaps,” reluctantly, ‘‘perhaps |——” But here 
Cassie glanced out on the pavement, and saw a 
poor, hungry-looking child in the act of being 
roughly jostled between two men. She was a 
forlorn object; one of the ordinary sights of 
New York, alas! but Cassie’s quick sympathies 
were excited in this instance, because the child ; 
lost her balance and fell heavily against a lamp- 
post. She gave a cry of either fright or pein § 
as she struck, and Cassie’s hand was on the § 
door of her carriage, getting ready to spring } 
out, when a sudden apparition made her sbrink 
back into her corner; and through the open 
window she heard Ainslie’s quiet voice, 

‘*What is the matter? Are you hurt?” said 
he, picking her up. The little beggar stared 
blankly at him for a moment, and then began 
to cry. Ainslie saw in an instant that the cause 
of her affliction was her broken pail, and the 
small quantity of milk which ran trickling down 
into the mud. 

‘‘Don’t cry.” The tone was very gentle and 
kind, and Cassie’s heart thrilled with a feeling 
she did not pause to analyze, as she saw that he 
spoke as politely and deferentially as to a lady; 
far more so than he ever did to her! ‘How } 
much milk was there?” ; 

‘Please, sir, a two-penny worth.” The child ; 
actually forgot to beg in her surprise at the 
spontaneous notice. ‘There, take that, and get 
a new pail, and enough to fill it, and be more 
careful next time.” He crumpled the money in 
the thin, clammy hand, and with a very sweet } 
smile, which certainly had no trace of cynicism § 
in it, Roland Ainslie strode on up to Broadway. } 

‘*My eye! he be a real ’un; from the country, { 
I bet,” soliloquized precocious misery, looking } 
after him with a tear in ber eyes. . 

“Little girl!” This time it was Cassie’s sweet } 
face at the carriage-window, and she dropped } 
some money hurriedly into the extended hand } 
as Josie came running to the door, her arms full 3 
of parcels. 

‘Look, Cassie, just the very article,” said she, 
triumphantly, displaying a fan fully a foot-and- 
a-half in length. ‘‘You should bestow thisupon $ 
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‘the belle of the evening;’ and I'm afraid Mr. 
Ainslie will never be that!” 

‘“‘No matter, Joe. Home, Williams,’ as she 
pulled the check-string. And all through the 
ride, going up the gas-lit streets with Josie’s 
merry chatter in her ears, Cassie was looking at 
Ainslie’s grave face and kindly eyes, saying over 
and over to herself, ‘‘ How shall I ever do it!” 

But the vexed question must have been set- 
tled in Cassie’s mind at last, for she never looked 
prettier, saucier, or more fully mistress of ‘her- 
self, than as she stood receiving her guests 
the next evening. Down the stair-case floated 
sounds of unmistakable merriment from the 
gentlemen’s dressing-rooms as they read over 
the Leap-Year rules; and many a bright-eyed 
girl enjoyed the temporary cmbarrassment of 
some dashing beau making his entree upon the 
arm of a lady usher, and laden with bouquet, 
handkerchief, and burlesqued fan. Cassie was 
here and there “general” enough in her atten- 
tions; but she was compelled to own that, of all 
the crowd, Roland Ainslie was acting his part 
the most cleverly, as he lay back in his chair, 
and caricatured a languishing fair lady, while 
two girls were imploring. 

«Just one turn in this waltz.” It wasa grand 
success as @ party; but just before supper, Josie 
Stuart came up to Cassie. 

‘‘Flairplay,” whispered she, her dark. eyes 
dancing with fun. ‘When shall Mollie and I 
take up positions in the dark closet?” 

«After supper, when you see me leave the 
room, run up the back stairs before me. I’ll give 
you plenty of time,” said Cassie, with a nod. 

‘‘And now, Mr. Ainslie, what can I get you 
for supper?” said Cassie, after she had banded 
him a chair, and bending down very devotedly 
over his elbow. 

“A few, a very few oysters,” fanning himself 
languidly, ‘‘and a sandwich. Mamma doesn’t 
allow me to eat heavy suppers.” 

Off flew Cassie, and returned presently with 
what she thought quite a good allowance. It 
lasted the gentleman about two minutes. 

«‘Would it be too much trouble?” with absurd 
anxiety, that made her laugh outright; “but 
Mrs. Granger’s oysters are so very fine—I 4 

‘Certainly; fried, this time, Mr. Ainslie?” 

When Cassie returned from her second pil- 
grimage, she found him rubbing his left trouser 
with a dismayed face. 

“A careless waiter,” said he, plaintively 
«Just see, Miss Cassie, the front breadth of my 
new moire ruined!” 

But when she had finished her mischievou 
regrets, he coolly dispatched her to the table 
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again, and his bill of fare included terrapin, 
quail, oysters, grapes, ices, and mottoes, winding 
up with a sly, soffo voce request to “please bring 
a bottle of champagne!” 

“TI am shocked! Is that what you call be- 
haying with lady-like propriety?” said Cassie. 
**You have had too much supper, and I shall take 
you for a promenade before the German.” 

“Oh, don’t!” sighed he. ‘I'd rather sit on 
the stairs.” 

“Would you? But I am principled against 
that practice. No, I know a much nicer place 


for a quiet chat, my own little boudoir.” So } 


they sauntered up the stairs, Cassie feeling as 
if she was going to her execution, every drop 
of blood in her body tingling with fright and 
excitement. What would he say? Oh! why did 
she ever consent to do anything so fast? For- 
tune (or, perhaps, Ainslie himself) inspired her. 
They were sitting on a little sofa conveniently 
near the closet-door, and at last Ainslie laid his 
bouquet down on Cassie’s white dress. 

“What a remarkably pretty hand you have, 
Ainslie,” she said, glancing down at it, as he 
toyed with the flowers in an absent sort of a 
way, ‘*quite too shapely for a man.” 

“Do you think so?” rather indifferently, with 


little forward as if waiting for her kiss. Cassie 
heard a stifled laugh from the closet, and she 
made one last attempt to carry it off with a bold 
hand. Lower and lower sank her head, until 
she felt his curls brush her hair; and then a 
torrent of pride and outraged feeling rushed 
over her, she sprung up, wrung her hands con- 
vulsively, and darted from the room. As for 
Ainslie, without as much as a glance toward the 
now frightened listeners in the closet, he calmly 
walked down the stair-case, took his hat, and 
left the house. 

My poor Cassie! Do not condemn her hastily 
for scandalizing the proprieties, for the suffer- 
ing of her next twenty-four hours was intense. 
When she left Ainslie, she flew up to her own 
room, panting with fright, and threw herself 
down on the sofa, crying bitterly. Yes, her 
blinded eyes were rudely opened; she realized 
that she loved him just as she had made herself 
odious in his eyes. She had carried her joke to 
the verge of indelicacy; she had disgusted his 
fastidious taste; and she could not even explain 
the matter by saying that she had made a wager 
to place him in a mortifying position. Was ever 
unhappy girl in such a dilemma! How should 
they ever meet again! How much was he in 
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a grave face. Cassie thought her task did not } earnest? And how could she endure his scorn? 
grow easy; but she persevered, and drew the ; And Josie, Mollie—would they keep quiet about 
flowers gently away from him. ‘Ridiculously } it? 

like’a third-rate novel—but I can’t help it,” she } At last, hearing the first strains of the waltz 


thought. Then, with a desperate plunge, ’ for the German, she rose, poured Cologne over 
“Give them to me,” said she, “and also give her face and neck, and after fanning herself, 
me the shapely hand that held them. Mr. Ains- ; and holding ice-water on her eyes, found that 
lie, will you marry me?” the traces of tears were almost imperceptible. 
Too terrified to be sancy and absurd, as she She gave a furtive look about the parlors as she 
had intended, she could only raise her blue eyes ; entered, but, to her relief, she saw that Ainslie 
and look him in the face, expecting to see be- {had vanished. That German was one long tor- 
wilderment or incredulity. What she did get {ture to her, although she led it, and did it so 
in return was a quiet, i gracefully, that the gentlemen were full of ad- 
“Cassie, do you really mean what you say?” } miration for her pretty ‘‘take off” of masculine 
“Yes,” she faltered out, turning very pale. } airs and ways. Nor wis she much comforted 
She had never felt so utterly ashamed of herself } by Josie’s whisper as she said good-night, 
before. How had she dared to make that dig- “My dear! I think you've lost your gloves!” 
nified gentleman the subject of a wager! Well, $ A sleepless night, and more tears than she 
if he tried to snub her and be hateful, she would { had ever shed in her life, did not tend to com- 
turn it off in some way; the girls should not} pose poor little Cassie’s shattered nerves. It 
laugh at her defeat. ‘I am waiting,” she said, } was another rainy morning, and she came down 


at last, turning toward him with a smile on her 
lovely face that was absolutely enchanting. 

“Cassie!” his hand closed on hers, ‘I will not 
trifle with you. TI accept your offer!” 

The room whirled around her, and she be- 
came as crimson as she was pale before. There 
was © moment’s pause, 

“Well,” said he, lightly, it’s over! Aren’t you 
going to seal and sign the bond?” He bent a 


very late, with heavy eyes and pale face, feel- 
ing that the weather was in tune with her heart. 
’ Her appearance created quite an outcry at the 
| breakfust-table; and she had to plead a head- 
ache, and tell numerous fibs to cover the real 
reason. After awhile she went into the library 
and sat down by the table. She had made up 
{her mind that seeing Mr. Ainslie was an im- 
possibility, and she must make him some sort 
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of apology for last night’s scene. 


But how to} 
make it! She couldn’t say she had taken too} 


yourself with falling in my estimation. You 
could not; Cassie, for I have loved you devotedly 


much champagne, or offer to go-and see his } for months. I know that you dislike me bitterly, 


papa! 
excuse for such a masculine proceeding. De- 
spairing as she was, she couldn't help laughing 
at it. 
note-paper, and dropped her pen in bitter dis- 


gust. Then there was a ring of the front-door } 
bell, a. murmur of voices in the hall, and before } 


Cassie could collect her scattered senses enough 
to send a ‘not at home,’ Mr. Ainslie was 
announced. 

“You are looking dreadfully ill,” he said, in 
a low, shocked voice, as he walked up to the 
motionless figure, and took her hand. ‘Miss 
Cassie, do not be so afraid of me—I have come 
to make you an explanation.” 

“TI was about writing you one,” she said, 
huskily. 

He glanced at the unfinished notes. 

‘I hope you are not fretting over my behavior 
last night,’ he said, so very kindly that she 
felt a ray of encouragement; ‘it was a sly bit 
of revenge on my part. Miss Cassie, when next 
you make wagers about an unlucky man who 
has fallen under the ban of your displeasure, 
be careful to know who occupies the adjoining 
room,” 

Cassie’s hands clasped themselves in mute 
astonishment, 

“Yes,” he went on, ‘I overheard your entire 
conversation at the Tremont, and I now fear 
that I have taken very ungenerous revenge— 
will you forgive me? Under the circumstances, 
you must give me permission to send the gloves 
to your friends, as I should certainly have been 
as much discomfited as you could possibly desire 
had I not been forewarned.” 

But Cassie was tongue-tied, and could only 
falter, incoherently, , 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, I amn——” 

“Do not,” he said, looking much pained. 
Then, after a pause, with such growing agita- 
tion that she could hardly credit her senses, 


“It is not right that you should ever reproach *‘ 


Even Leap-Year would not be sufficient } 


So Cassie blotted her fourth sheet of } 





and I am thoroughly unhappy about it; half the 
disagreeable things I said to you on that un- 
lucky trip, were because I knew I could not 
hope for even a fair field to your favor. But, 
believe me, I never once have thought, you fast, 
or unwomanly, as you have imagined; never 
1ooked at you, save with tender, loving eyes. 
I should not dare to make this avowal except 
that I owe you something for all I made you 
suffer last night. You are well avenged, for I 
am @ proud man, and I am offering affection 
where I knowit will be scorned. And now, fare- 
well, and try to think more kindly and gently, in 
the future, of my faults of temper and manner.” 

Was this the cold, cynical Roland Ainslie? 
This tender, passionate lover, who so nobly 
tried to save her the passing pang of her own 
folly? For a moment Cassie was too deeply 
touched to speak; and taking her silence for 
dismissal, he turned toward the door, 

‘‘Roland!”’ She was too timid to say it above 
a whisper, but he caught the word. A lovely 
blush dyed her downcast face, but with it came 
her old, arch smile; 

“‘Must J say it over again? or do you not see 
that the worst pain of my mad frolic last night 
was, because I thought I had given my love 
unsought!” 

You may depend upon it that the imp of mis- 
chief, who presided over Roland Ainslie’s des- 
tiny, had a violent fit of the sulks, when he saw 
the sunshine that filled Mrs, Granger’s library 
that morning. Cassie found herself, obliged to 
tell Joe and Mollie the whole story; but.Ainslie 
sent the gloves, notwithstanding; and she did 
not much mind the girls’ teasing, as long as 
she was so happy. But although Roland Ainslie 
is a very devoted lover, and sees no imperfec- 
tion in his little fiancee’s winning ways; yet, 
notwithstanding all this, I would advise any 
other fair, mischief-loving girl, to beware how 
she takes advantage of Leap-Year to imitate any- 
thing so dangerous as Cassiz’s Proposa., 





ALONE. 


BY FLORENCE BRENTANO. 


I am so sad and lone to-night, 
Sad with a nameless pain; 

Good God! to be so desolate, 
So filled with aching pain! 


In leriging deeper than avy words, 
My heavy soul is steeped ; 


Oh, love! sweet love! come warm my life 
With snow so coldly heaped! 


The snow, the snow that fell therein, 
And froze me like a stone ; 

Will never love’s Spring come to me? 
Must I remain alone? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Dame Tittery called her household together, 
maids, stable-men, and helpers, and standing at 
a long table in one end of the most public room 
in her house, proclaimed to them the high honor 
that day conferred on her by the queen. 

‘‘Not altogther to myself has her majesty done 
this honor,” she said, lifting hier closed fan on 
high, and looking around benignly on her re- 
tainers; ‘‘but as the sun sheds light on the 
weeds and the grass, as well as the flowers, my 
glory shall, in some sort, fall on the humblest 
of my servants; from this hour you may look 
upon yourselves as next in service to the re- 
tainers of the high nobility of France. I have 
not decided yet upon a livery or a badge, all 
that will be left to more cool deliberation; but 
you can go forth’ with a feeling of high prefer- 
ment; and as such honors can no longer be kept 
secret, you have my free permission to promul- 
gate this good news throughout the town as 
occasion may offer. Now, my humble friends, 
you may disperse for a holiday. In the tap- 
room a cask of wine has been broached, free to 
every man and woman in my employ. ill that 
I ask is, that you drink the health of their ma- 
jesties, and your liege lady, The Dame of the 
Dairy.” 

Dame Tillery opened her fan with thé slow 
spread of a peacock’s tail, waved it once or 
twice with superb dignity, closed it into a baton 
again, and retired amid the bewildered shouts 
of her household. On her way from the room 
she met the strange page, who came in hur- } 
riedly and flushed with excitement. He was} 
about to pass the landlady, but she stood smil- 
ing in his way, and rendered that impossible. 

*You had an audience, and such an one as 
no other person outside the court could have 
obtained for you,” she said, in high good-humor. 
«Did her majesty speak of the high honor con- 
ferred on your humble servant? Did she say 
that, in her serene goodness, she had lifted 
Dame Tillery, who stands here before you, into 
the nobility of France? Did she tell you that 
this day a new order has been created, and 
Dame — of the Swan, stands at its head?’ } 

‘2 








The page listened impatiently, and did not 
seem to comprehend what the woman was talk- 
ing about; but, with a sudden start of memory, 
he drew a rouleau of gold from his pocket and 
handed it to the dame. 

“What is this? For whom is it intended?” 
she inquired, drawing her portly figure up with 
a swell of importance. 

“It is the gold I promised for the service you 
have rendered me, with enough added to cover 
the cost of my lodging here,” answered the 
page. I give it now, because in a few minutes 
T shall take the road again.” 

“Nay,” replied the dame, waving the gold 
aside with her fan, ‘‘that was all well enough 
yesterday, when I was only “mistress of the 
Swan; but I have my doubts about it now. Can 
a person of my rank receive money in her own 
person? I—TI am in doubt—I think not.” 

‘“‘I crave pardon,” said the page, and a laugh- 
ing imp came dancing into his eyes. ‘If there 
is any person in your household who can act as 
treasurer, I will give the money to him.” 

Dame Tillery, who had been all the while 
eyeing the rouleau of gold askance, broke into 
an approving smile, and called aloud for one of 
the men she had left in the public room, whom 
she ordered to take charge of the money, and 
see that it was properly bestowed in her strong 
coffer; then she turned to address the page 
again, but he was gone. 

‘*Zamara.” 

The dwarf started up and opened the door, 
through which the page came in haste. 

‘*Zamara, I bave failed; the ring is on her 
finger, but I cannot get it off. Ob, Zamara! 
how often I have wished that wretched man had 
never crossed my path!” 

“Tt was a great misfortune, my lady. Nothing 
seems to have gone well with us since that ter- 
rible ring was taken from his finger.” 

“If we could only get it back again—if we 
could devise some way. Zamara, can you think 
of nothing? The poor queen has given us no- 
thing but kindness, and to her we have brought 
perpetual disappointment—perhaps undreamed 
of trouble. Try, marmosette. In the old times 
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you were never at. a loss for invention—help me 
in this strait. I cannot go away and leave that 
accursed serpent clinging to her hand.” 

Tears stood in this hard woman’s eyes, she 
was passionately in earnest. Zamara started up, 
and seizing her hand, kissed it with heathenish 
devotion. 

“‘Madame has spoken; Zamara has seen her 
tears, and will give his soul to the task she ap- 
points him.” 

“My good Zamara, my kind, kind friend! I 
know that you will wrest this talisman from her 
hand, if human ingenuity can do it. If I have 
trust in mortal being, it is in you, my poor 
marmosette. But to help me in this you must 
stay at Versailles, while I go up to Paris. Ah! 
this task of uprooting the wrongs one has per- 
petrated is a hard one. Something baffles me 
even when I strive to do good, while it was so 
easy to be wicked. Why is this I wonder! Oh, 
me! how different it might have proved had I 
been born among the great, rather than forced 
upon them.” 

‘‘Madame, I hear some one at your chamber- 
door.” 

“Go, go. 
woman.” 

The next moment Zamara stood by Dame Til- } 
lery, who, was knocking loudly at the door of } 
Madame Du Barry’s chamber. 

“Ah!” he said, “let me congratulate you, 
dame; all the house is in commotion—such joy, 
such unheard-of good fortune. Why, it is like 
being made a princess. They wanted me to 
come down into the public room and drink to 
this new dignity—but I said no. When madame 
herself appears; [ will drink to her health, but 
not with servants, only in her own august pre- 
sence. This was what I said, madame.” 

Zamara pressed a tiny hand upon his heart, 
and bent low as he finished speaking. 

“That was the thought of a person endowed 
with most gentle breeding,” said the dame, 
‘wheeling from the door full of hospitable 
thoughts. “Come with me te my own room, 
where you will find something better than the 
people down yonder would know how to relish. 
You shall taste of Burgundy from the best bin 
in my cellar, the more readily because I wish 
to send a flask to your mistress. It was this 
that took me to her door but now.” 

Zamara stood by bowing and smiling, while 
the dame filled a goblet with wine from a bottle 
that seemed to have rested years in her cellar, 
and, though compelled to hold it between both 
hands. he drained it to the bottom. 

“Now,” said the dame, giving him a salver ; 





It is, doubtless, that tiresome 





‘to carry, on which she had placed a second 


bottle and glasses. “Follow me to madame’s 
room; she must not be neglected when the 
lowest scullion in the kitchen rejoices.” 

There was no difficulty of access now. Ma- 
dame Du Barry was still in bed, but resting in 
a recumbent position on her pillows in a demi- 
toilet, but with her hair less elaborately arranged 
than usual. She received Dame Tillery with a 
smile, congratulated her warmly when she heard 
the good news, tossed off a goblet of the spark- 
ling Burgundy, and declared that the news had 
made her well—so well that she would start for 
Paris within the hour, leaving Zamara behind 
to arrange the baggage, and follow her when 
she should send for him. 

Dame Tillery expostulated a little; but find- 
ing her guest positive, allowed her to depart, 
but not till the bottle of Burgundy had been 
drained in honor of her new dignity. What Du 
Barry refused to drink, the jovial dame insisted 
on dividing with Zamara, whose eyes twinkled 
with infinite mischief when she sat down with 
the bottle on her knee, and insisted that he 
should drain glass for glass with her. 

So confused became the happy landlady of 
the Swan before the hour was gone, that she 
only remembered that the page had left rather 
abruptly, and had no definite idea of the period 
when Madame Du Barry took her departure. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mapame Gosyer was absent from her apart- 
ments. The terrible disappointment which had 
fallen upon her was praying so heavily upon 
her mind that repose was impossible to her. 
For the time she was at war with life itself. 
The doubt that her husband was still living 
haunted her like a cry of destiny. She said 
little, and scarcely tasted food. The never-end- 
ing pain of her existence renewed itself, and 
threatened destruction to her life or reason. 

Marguerite felt the change in her manner, 
and was so wounded by it that her young life 
was doubly embittered. She did not share in 
her mother’s doubts of the king and queen; but 
honestly believed that her father had perished 
in prison, as thousands of others had in that 
terrible place. 

All these thoughts weighed down the heart of 
that young girl, for now she felt more lonely 
than ever. She was ¢rying bitterly in her soli- 
tude when Monsieur Jaque came in. The man 
was greatly changed, both in person and man- 
ner, since she first saw him. He had gradually 
thrown off the rude dress and seeming of a 
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plebeian, and assumed the garments and habits 
of a gentleman of the second class. His hair 
no longer concealed a noble ‘forehead under 
its tangled. masses; his hands were no longer 
grimmed with dust from the work-shop; his fea- 
tures, having thrown off their heavy expression, 
were grand rather than harsh. Marguerite did 
not know that so far herself had won this man 
/out of his extreme radicalism, ‘and lured him 
back to his old nature, but it produced a kind 
and winning impression on her, which deepened 
the gratitude already in her heart, and made 
love a possibility. 

“Why is it that you weep?” he inquired, 
seating himself by the girl, and taking her hand 
tenderly in his, as if it had been a lost bird .he 
feared to frighten. 

*You ask me this, as if I had not double 
eause for tears,” she said, lifting her eyes to 
his face with a look of pathetic desolation. 
“My poor father is dead, I can no longer have 
a hope for him; my mother is silent, stern, self- 
absorbed—she leaves me alone. Still you ask 
me not to weep.” 

“Marguerite!” 

She looked up quickly; then her eyelids 
drooped, and the slow color came to her cheeks. 
‘You were about to say something, monsieur,” 
she said, very softly. 

‘Is there nothing else that makes you un- 
happy? Has repentance for the words you 
spoke the other day nothing to do with it? Is 
it that you think it a promise, and'so weep?” 

“I think it a promise, but do not weep’ for 
that,” she answered, lifting her mournful eyes 
to his face. ‘But, oh, monsieur! it will never 
be—my poor father is dead.” 

Monsieur Jaque dropped her hand. Was it 
the certainty of her’ father’s death that had 
made Marguerite so willing to give that pro- 
mise? 

“Marguerite!” 

It. was the second time he had called her by 
that name, in a voice so sweet and low that it 
thrilled her to the heart. She attempted to an- 
swer, but could not. 

““Marguerite, I love you! How much no 
human being can ever know, and I dare not 
attempt to tell you lest you think me mad; but 
I do love you, and hoped to win some little re- 
turn. You did promise to Jove the man who 
brought your father alive from the Bastile. Or 
was that one of my wild dreams?” 

‘It was a promise,” said) Marguerite, ear- 
nestly—‘‘a promise before God!” 

“And if I give freedom to your father?” 

The color left the face on which his pleading 





eyes were fastened. It seemed to him that a 
look of affright broke into her eyes; but after a 
moment she held out her hand. 

“It was a promise and an oath before God!” 
she said, simply. 

Monsieur Jaque flung himself on his knees 
before that young girl. He grasped her hands 
and covered them with kisses; and then she felt 
great, warm ‘tears falling over them, as if in 
penitence to wash the kisses away. 

“If it is in the power of mortal man to break 
through those walls to find and liberate your 
father, it shall be done,” he said, rising from 
his knees and pacing the room as he spoke. 

Marguerite followed him with her eyes, which 
slowly filled with tears. 

“It will be all in vain,” she murmured, ‘my 
poor father must be dead. It was no fraud 
that the beautiful queen and that good king 
committed. How can my mother, how can you, 
Monsieur Jaque, believe them guilty of this 
eruel deception ?” 

“Wait! Do not let us judge yet! By-and-by 
we shall know; for as therg is a just God in 
heaven, not a stone shall be left upon another 
of that hideous building!” 

As Monsieur Jaque spoke, a clear, ringing 
knock sounded at the door of the room, and as 
Marguerite arose, it was flung open, and a man, 
dressed as a page, and with the audacious air 
of asuperior, entered the room. 

Twas ordered,” he said, looking around, ‘to 
find a lady, the wife or widow of one Dr. Gosner, 
who died last week in the Bastile. Is this her 
apartment, or have I been directed amiss?” 

‘*Madame Gosner has gone out,” answered 
Monsieur Jaque, for Marguerite was so taken 
by surprise that she could find no voiee. 

‘Then I must wait,” said the page, seating 
himself; ‘it is my orders.” 

“Fortunately, that is madame’s step on the 
stairs,” answered Monsieur Jaque; and that 
moment Madame Gosner entered the room, her 
noble presence, the air of refinement and au- 
thority. with which she presented . herself, 
brought the page to his feet, and prompted a 
lew bow, while madame turned a calm and 
questioning look on his face. 

‘*Madame will forgive what may seem like an 
intrusion,” said the page; ‘‘but I am ordered 
by a personage that I dare not venture to dis- 
obey; and must do my errand. This personage 
has heard with profound regret that the hus- 
band of madame has perished in the Bastile 
just as the royal clemency had ordered that he 
should be set at liberty. There is no power in 
France that can bring back life, but all that 
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justice and sympathy can offer to his widow 
and child I am empowered to give. In this 
portfolio, lady, are twenty thousand francs, 
which I am ordered to present to your daughter 
as @ marriage portion, should she ever choose 
to leave her mother’s protection. For yourself 
there is an annuity already secured, which will 
make your future life free from care.” 

The page paused, and held out a small port- 
folio; but Madame Gosner put it gently back. 

**Did this come from the king?” she inquired. 

** Madame, I am forbidden to answer.” 

“Or the queen?” 

‘Here also I must be silent.” 

“If it comes from either King or Queen of 
France, take it back, with this message: say 
that the wife of Dr. Gosner accepts no bribes, 
and has no price for her husband’s liberty. 
Say that she knows——” 

Here Monsieur Jaque laid his hand on her 
arm, and checked the imprudent words that 
trembled on her lips—words that had left the 
cheek of the page suddenly colorless. 

‘The lady simply means to say that she can 
accept no bounty from the King or Queen of 
France,” he interposed with dignity; ‘there- 
fore your errand is so far accomplished.” 

The page put away the portfolio in the folds 
of his tunic, and moved toward the door, but a 
sudden thought struck him, and he turned back, 
drawing it forth again. 

“Madame, this money does not come from 
their majesties, who are at this moment, for 
aught I know, ignorant of Dr. Gosner’s death; 
nor is ita gratuity. In his early life that learned | 





man did a service to the person who sent me 

here—a service which has never been repaid, } 
and which, at this time, nothing but money can 

repay. Hearing of his hard fate, that person } 
was conscience-stricken that a debt so justly | 
due should have been left unpaid to his widow ; 
or his heirs; though there was some excuse for 
this, as it was unknown in France that the un- 
fortunate gentleman had either a wife or child. 
You-will not wrong a person who wishes to re- 
deem a neglect that may have caused much 
trouble by refusing the privilege of restitution.” 

«But what was the nature of this debt? In 
what way was it created?” demanded Madame 
Gosner. 

“Without danger to the person in question I 
cannot explain,” answered the page; ‘but of} 
this be assured, it is justly due, and this money 
will never be used for any other person. Indeed, 
& portion of it is invested in your name beyond } 
recall. The rest I will not carry from this} 








room-—it is my orders.” 


The page waited for no answer, but laid the 
portfolio on a table, and went swiftly out of 
the room, leaving its inmates gazing on each 
other in blank amazement. 

“Follow that man, Monsieur Jaque,” ex- 
claimed madame; ‘‘I will receive none of his 
money. Who has dared to force a charity on 
me in this way?” 

Monsieur Jaque took the portfolio and hurried 
with it down stairs. He reached the door 
just in time to see the page spring upon his 
horse, and fling the portfolio at the animal's 
feet. The page dismounted, took up the port- 
folio, and rode away with a dejected air. 

Monsieur Jaque entered Madame Gosner’s 
room again. 

‘‘Have you done right to reject this money?” 
he said. ‘Perhaps this story is true. With 
all his knowledge and power, it would be strange 
if your husband might not have performed some 
act which would entitle him to a sum like 
this.” 

«But I will not take it! Who in all France, 
save the royal pair at Versailles, knew that my 
husband was supposed to have died so lately? 
No one but the governor of the Bastile; and he 
is not likely to have appeased his conscience in 
this way.” 

‘But even from the king it might have been 
accepted in behalf of France. It would help to 
feed many a famished mouth.” 

“The people of France! Oh! I had forgot 
them!” cried Madame Gosner, with enthusiasm. 
«But, no, no! I’ could not have taken it even 
for them. Gold coming from the man and 
woman of Versailles would blister my palm. 
Let us think no more of it; while they have 
hands to work, neither Gosner’s wife or child 
will ever accept alms.” 

“God grant that the good man still lives!” 
said Monsieur Jaque. 

“God grant it!’ answered the woman, sadly; 
“but sometimes it seems such a forlorn hope. 
If he is alive? How the words torture me! Oh! 
of all torments, uncertainty is the greatest!” 

“Trust me it shall not long be an uncer- 
tainty.” 

“What do you mean—is this 2 promise?” 

“Upon which more than my poor life depends. 
Within three days we will know of a certainty 
that. Dr. Gosner is alive and still a prisoner in 
the Bastile, or dend—whether it is our duty to 
save or avenge him.” 

«But in either case?” questioned the woman, 
wistfully. 

“Tn either case that monstrous pile is doomed. 


It shall no longer crouch like a monster on the 
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heart of France. Will.you not breathe one 
prayer for me?” 

These gentle words were spoken to the young 
girl, who lifted her beautiful eyes and met. his 
gaze with a heavenly smile, 

**T shall not cease to pray till we meet again,” 
she said, 

Madame Gosner heard this conversation, and 
was struck by the thrilling tenderness of each 
voice as it answered the other. 

‘What is the meaning of this?’ she inquired, 
sharply. ‘I do not understand,”’ 

‘It means,”’ answered Monsieur Jaque, ‘that 
I love her better than my own soul. WhienI have 
rescued her father from his dungeon, the reward 
I shall dare to claim will be this dear hand.” 

The strong man fell upon. his knees as he 
spoke, and pressed Marguerite’s hand) to his 
lips. Then he arose, saying aloud, ‘God and 
our Lady prosper this day’s work—the reward 
is so great that it makes a coward of me.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 

Monsieur Jaque went, to his room and pre- 
pared, with more trepidation than he had ever 
felt in his life, for the enterprise which would 
give him the only thing he asked for on earth, 
or throw him back into utter disappointment. 
Once more he flung off all the appearances of o 
gentleman, and put himself on a level with the 
rudest workmen of the city. The thick masses 
of his hair were dulled with powdered dust, his 
brows and lashes were darkened, and with a 
few touches of the pencil, dark circles under 
the eyes deepened them almost to blackness. 
Directly a stout, high-shouldered mechanic, in 
coarse workman's clothes, and carrying a box 
of tools in his hand, came out of the room; a 
cap of faded cloth was on his head, and his hair 
fell in unkept locks over his forehead, half con- 
cealing his eyes. Marguerite saw him pass the 
door, and a faint smile stirred her lip, It was 
in that guise she had first seen him, and the 
memory of all his kindness since that day, made 
the heart swell in her bosom. Monsieur Jaque 
cast one glance through the door and went on 
his way, nerved by the look with which those 
beautiful eyes had followed him. He passed 
through several streets, nodding now and then 
to a fellow workman whom he chanced to en- 
counter, and at last entered the,shop of a gun- 
smith and general worker in iron, where he 
seemed to be well known. 











The boy looked up, blew some iron-filings 
from his fingers, and answered carelessly, 

‘No better, and cross-grained us a file. Step 
in yonder, you will find him there, I suppose.” 

Monsieur Jaque went into the inner room to 
which the lad pointed, and found his friend in 
a great easy-chair, and with his night-cap on, 
nursing an. unfortunate leg, which was cruelly 
tortured with the rheumatism. 

‘‘Ah! you have come at last; that young re- 
probate out yonder protested that he did not 
know where to find you. Can anything be more 
aggravating? Here is the governor wanting 
me at the Bastile. Some prisoner has nearly 
battered down one of the crazy doors, and so 
wrenched the lock that they can neither get in 
or out of his cell. So there is a chance that the 
fellow may starve to death for his pains, for I 
could not walk a step to save my life.” 

The locksmith gave a dash at his aching leg, 
as if violence could help the matter, and, settling 
back in liis. chair, waited for his visitor to speak. 

“IT heard that you were ill, and happened to 
remember that this was your usual day for ser- 
vice at the prison. Having represented you 
before, I suppose they will accept me again. If 
there are keys to be fitted, let me have them; 
and if you will write a line to the governor, 
saying that I am sent as the most trusty of your 
workmen, it will save all trouble about the ad- 
mission.” 

‘*¥ou are kind, my friend. So good a crafts- 
man is not often found ready to take a sick 
man’s place. Give me pen and paper, I will 
write a line to my friend Christopher—it is not 
necessary to trouble the governor; but you must 
put forth all your strength here, for they are 
getting terribly anxious about the safety of their 
prisoners; and no wonder, the damp of those 
vaults are enough to corrode the best lock ever 
forged in a single month, and after that there 
is no key that will turn against the rust. Still 
I ought not to complain, it rolls up my bill 
handsomely at the end of the year; and there 
is no lack of good wine at the Bastile after the 
work is done.” 

‘IT remember it,” said Jaque, with a relishing 
movement of the lip; ‘one does not readily for- 
get such wine. I hope they will be as liberal 
to the man as they are to the master. Oh! you 
have finished the paper, and I have no time to 
lose.’’ 

Monsieur Jaque took up his case of tools, put 
the paper in his pocket, and went out, smiling 


‘Is the master no better?” he inquired of an cheerfully. In half an hour he stood before the 
apprentice, who was working at a vieo near one ; draw-bridge of the Bastile, presented his note 
of the windows. 


to the guard, and was admitted to the interior 
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of the prison. He found Christopher in a guard- 
room, where he was giving some extra orders 
to half a dozen of the prison-guards, who had 
done something to displease him. He looked 
around as Jaque entered, recognized him asa 
person who had done duty there before, and 
went on with his lecture, not considering a 
humble blacksmith worthy of his immediate 
attention. 

Jaque sat down his tool-case, and seemed to 
be absorbed in the pompous reprimand Christo- 
pher was dealing out to the poor fellows who 
had been so unfortunate as to offend him. This 
attention ‘touched the keeper’s vanity, and he 
launched out into more fervid eloquence for his 
especial benefit. At last he sent the delinquents 
away with a lofty wave of the hand, and be- 
stowed his entire attention on the locksmith. 

“So,” he said, reaching forth his hand for the 
paper which Jaque gave him, ‘the old lock- 
smith is down again, chained by the leg fast as 
any prisoner in the Bastile. It is no time for 
strange hands to be let into the fortress; but if 
he is so ill, there is no help for it. 
ment; if I remember rightly you have been here 
before?” 

Monsieur Jaque would have betrayed himself 
by a sudden flush or pallor but for the brown 
hue which had been imparted to his complexion 
in the room that morning. As it was, a flickering 
light in the eye alone revealed the panic that 
seized upon him. It was needless. . Christopher 
only alluded to the workman whom he remem- 
bered to have come on the same errand once 
before. He had not the remotest idea that he 
had so lately seen the man‘in another capacity; 
nor did he recognize the voice, which was pecu- 
liarly rich and deep, for Jaque had put a leaden 
bullet under his tongue, which confused all the 
tones and vulgarized his speech. } 

“Shall I go to work now?” he asked, in an 
awkward, deprecating way. ‘It will need a 
light, I suppose.” 

Christoper took a lantern from the wall and 
lighted the candle within. 

“I will go with you myself,” he said, “In 
these times we trust but few of the keepers 
where you are going.” 

Monsieur Jaque’s heart fell. He had hoped 
that a common guard would be sent with him, 
one whom it would be possible to evade for a 


Wait a mo-} 


gloomy corridors. How was he to prosecute 
the investigation he had come purposely to 
make? By what means was he to reach the 
} particular cell, from which that cry came, with 
Christopher standing by? There was not one 
chance in a hundred that it was the lock that 
poor prisoner had shaken, with so much vio- 
lence, that’ wanted mending; yet a wild hope 
had possessed him that he might be led there. 
No, he was conducted down a damp corridor 
that branched off in another direction, and 
shown into an enipty cell, from whose wall the 
staples had been wrenched out by some desper- 
ate man, to whom suffering had given a giant's 
strength. 

The disappointment was terrible; but still, 
actuated by a despairing thought that God, in 
his mercy, would open some way to the truth, 
he went vigorously to work with a heavy sledge, 
and drove the staples back into the granite wall 
with a force that echoed through those vaulted 
passages like the roar of a wild beast. When 





3 this ponderous work wag done, he turned upon 


his companion, and, with a faltering voice, asked 
if that was enough. 
Christopher hesitated, and only answered, 
‘Follow me, and remember, not a word must 
be spoken to any prisoner. The man who breaks 


} this rule will stand a fair chance of occupying 


a cell himself. Am I understood?” 

Monsieur Jaque took up his tools, muttering 
that he had nothing to say, and had no wish 
regarding any prisoner, but to get out of that 
unwholesome place as soon as possible. 

While he was speaking, Christopher turned 
into a passage he recognized, and the strong 
man scarcely drew his breath till they came 
} opposite the very door which had so painfally 
} fastened itself on his memory. There the keeper 
paused, and set down his lantern. 

“It is seldom we permit any workman to 








pen a cell in which prisoners are—but this 


door cannot be opened. It is some days since 

we have been able to get food or water through, 

and we must reach him now, or he will starve 

> to death.” 

Jaque sat down his tools and tried the lock 
with his hands, but they shook violently, and 

2 fell away red with wet rust. 

“The bolt has got twisted, no doubt,” said 

} Christopher. “The whole lock must be taken 


2 








moment; but Christopher took some keys from} apart, and the hinges fastened. Pah! that was 
the drawer of a desk, and moved toward the in- Sa lizard creeping across my ankle, and here 
terior of the prison. drops a spider into my very hair. It makes the 

Perhaps in his whole life that: brave man had; flesh creep on my bones. Come, come, my 


never felt such keen anxiety as stirred every; friend, have done sorting your tools, this is not. 
nerve in his body during his descent into those} a pleasant place to linger in. 


The light is 
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burning blue already. Ob! there it goes; that 
was.a powerful wrench! Pry away.!,pry away! 
force the staple! Hercules! what powerful arms! 
How the door trembles—open at last. Ah!,ovr 
friend has fainted, so much the better.” 

Christopher. entered the cell first, and stoop- 
ing, lifted a truss of straw, which he flung 
over the deathly face of .a,man,who lay in 
the, furthest corner... Then he placed himself 
directly between, the prostrate man and Jaque, 
who was examining the door. Without appear- 
ing to observe these movements, he went on 
with his work, and seemed.to be laboring with 
great zeal, but. made so little, progress, that 
Christopher became impatient. 

“Why, man, at this rate we shall not get 
away from here in an hour,” he said, casting 
impatient glances around the dungeon. 

“Ah hour! Why if I get through all that is 
to be done here in three hours, it will be better 
than I expect.” 

‘Three hours!. Then, by our Lady! you will 
not spend them, here! .Come out into the 
passage, and mend the lock there, There. is 
little chance that this poor fellow will be dis- 
turbed by the noise; but, in common. charity, 
be quick, or he may die on our. hands.” 

Monsieur Jaque bad hoped to weary the man 
out by naming so many hours; but failing in 
this, he answered that it was impossible to 
remain all the time outside the door, he must 
goin and out while repairing, it; but, for the 
prisoner’s sake, he would lose.no time. 

“Well, see that you don’t,” answered Chris- 
topher, setting his lantern on the floor., I 
wouldn’t spend three hours in this place to save 
the Bastile from destruction.” 

The seeming locksmith muttered that it was 
equally disagreeable to him, and went on with 
his work; but his eyes were now and then turned 





the keeper, fumbling about for the lantern. 
‘The door is broken open and the candle gone. 
This is an awful fix. You!may thank your stars 
that the only. man in the Bastile who can thread 
its passages by night, lis.in this infernal place 
with you.”’ 

“Thank heaven it is only an inconvenience!” 
said the locksmith. 

“Tf to sit here from fifteen minutes to half an 
hour in the dark, bréathing this pestilential air 
is only an inconyenience, you may, perhaps, be 
grateful; for my -part, I have ro fancy for 
groping my way through the black labyrinth 
of passages that lie between us and the guard- 
rooms; and you can tell your master from me, 
that when we want work done again in the 
Bastile,, ie: must!:come himself, or resign his 
position. We want no more bunglers.” 

“T beg ten thousand pardons—it was an acci- 
dent.!” 

“We do not permit of accidents here!” 
answered the keeper, by no means appeased by 
the humility: by which the workman strove to 
atone for his fault: “For ten thousand francs I 
would not grope my way ‘through the places 
that lead to this, with those slimy things creep- 
ing around one. Pah! |It is bad enough when a 
light is there to frighten them away; but now, 
curses on. your blundering! if Ieome back with- 
out a batile with the rats, it\is more than I 
expect.” 

Monsieur Jaquée knew by ithe keeper’s voice 
that,.he was outside :of the cell: _Hé could hear 
the lantern. rattling against the stones of the 
wall as he\staggered forward in the dark; but 
he did not hear the muttered words which fol- 
lowed. 

“Confound the fool! he ‘is safe enough from 
any chance of mischief. The prisoner hasn’t 
got the strength to speak; and as for seeing his 





upon the lantern, and Christopher might have } face, let him try... One might as well look 
seen that the hand which was turning a screw } through sheet-lead as that darkness. Steady! 
in one of the hinges worked unsteadily, After ; Steady! How close the walls are together! How 
an interval of some ten minutes, he swung the} plainly you can ‘hear the waters of the moat 
door back, as if to try the hinge; it struck the} licking the stones, and trickling through, drop 
lantern, overturned it, and the next instant by drop. Heaven have mercy! Help! Help!” 
they were in profound darkness. His foot had slipped on the wet slabs of the 

An oath broke from the keeper, and he began } floor; he caught at the wall, but his hand had 
to grope for the lantern; but Jaque had been} no power to clutch the dripping stones, and he 
before him, the lantern was in his hand, the} went down with a crash, which reached the 
door optn, and he was about to grasp the candle, locksmith, who sat in the darkness, listening 
when a sudden jerk sent it flying into the} keenly. After a little Jaque heard a volley of 
darkness. muttered: curses, and! slow footsteps, picking 

“What is to be done?” questioned Jaque, ; their way through the distance. Then all was 
rising from his knees. ‘How are we to. get: still, save the horrible lapping of waters against 
a light?” the walls, and the hard breathing of his fellow- 


‘Confound your awkwarduess!” answered } prisoner, who seemed to stir faintly in the 
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straw. For a half minute the man held his 
breath, and listened for those footsteps, or that 
voice to renew themselves. Then he reached 
cautiously forward and began to feel for some- 
thing in his tool-case. A moment of stillness 
followed, then the sharp click of steel striking 
flint, and a few sparks of fire ignited on the 
dungeon-floor. Quick as thouglit the man spring 
to his feet, snatched a wisp of straw, and held it 
close to the sparks, blowing them with all the 
slow strength of his lungs into a tiny flame. 
The sparks flashed upward, the straw blazed, 
and for one instant the whole dungeon was 
illuminated. Jaque caught one glance at a 
deadly white face, with the eyes wide open, 
looking at him. He had notime for recognition, 
but was searching for the candle. It lay at his 
fect, and had been trodden upon.’ What of that? } 
A wick was there, and tallow enough to last a 
minute—heasked no more. He began to trem- } 
ble, for the wick had gathered moisture from } 
the floor, and refused to ignite. y 





> 


“Great God! stand by me this one minute! 
he exclaimed, passionately, forcing his hand to 
hold the burning straw with steadiness. He 
had given the straw a twist, and it kept fire. 
The spluttering wick broke into an uncertain 
flume,’ trembled, half went out, and rose to a 
clear light. ‘Thank God!” 

Jaque went close to the prisoner with these 
words on his lips. He held the light down to 
that white face.’ The wild glitter of those eyes 
frightened him. 

“Speak to me! If you remember a name, 
tell it before any one comes. Speak! For God's 
sake, speak! Are you Dr. Gosner?” 

The prisoner began to tremble violently; his 
thin hands clasped themselves; every feature 
in his face quivered, and from his white lips 
dropped these faltering words: 

“That was my name when I had one.” 

Jaque blew out the candle, and flung it into 
the darkness. 

(TO LE! CONCLUDED.) 





“MINE ALONE.” 





BY U. D. 


THOMAS. 





Kisses I'll press on his pallid brow, 
Again, again, again! 

Those who say he is not mine now, 
Utter false words and vain. 


Think, oh, think! of my wasted life! 
My sorrowing day by day ; 

Long has my heart with my soul had strife; 
Now will my heart have way. 


Turn aside with your tears unslwd! 
Stifle that piteous mvan, 

And leave me awhile with the sinless dead— 
Now he is mine alone! 


I did your nuptial rites allow, 
Palsied with grief and fear; 





I had respect for his latest vow— 
Vows do not bind him here! 


Oh! if those colorless lips could speak, 
Those long-loved eyes could see ; 

If the voice of my love could this slumber break, 
Would he not smile on me? 


Would he not plend that I long might stay, 
Where I am kneeling now; 

Folding his clustering curls away— 
Kissing his icy brow? 

Leave me! I'll murmur above my dead, 
Words to your heart unknown ; 

Liv’ns, yeu pitlowed his precious head— 
Dead, he is mine alone! 





TUE BROKEN HEART. 





BY MISS BELLA PARROTT. 





Wey beats this heart so sadly? 
Why throbs this aching brow? 

My song, once blithe and merry, 
Ts clothed in sadness pow. 

An icy coldness mantles me, 
And sorrow’s fount is dry; 

Oh! tell me true, is this the dream 
Of mortals soon to die? 

Oh! cruel fate! that killed the hope 
That dwelt within this breast; 

Come take this life, since thou hast taken 
The one T loved the best. 


eee 


My love sleeps ‘neath no friendly sod; 
No kind friend drops a tear 

Upon his low grave in the wood, 
So desdlate and drear ; 

His comrades gather home again, 
And fame has wreathed each brow; 

But he comes not with the gr!lant Land, 
And my heart is broken now. 

T'm fading fast, my sight grows dim, 
I go to join my love; 

For no crue! hand can sever those 
Who meet in Heaven above. 





A STORY OF A ROSE-BUD. 


BY A. M. METOHELL. 


MarGaret Rapnor stood before the mirror, ‘Margaret, you are wild,” said her mother, 
drawing a scarlet ribbon round her collar and } in despair. ‘Why need you go just now, when 
fastening it with a bow in front. You would } you have engagements every evening this week 
have thought she was wasting precious time } and‘next? Wait a few weeks.” 
over a very small thing, but she was really «‘Now or never, mamma,” replied Margaret, 
paying not the slightest attention to the manner } shaking her head. 
in which her hands were employed, but was in- ‘“What will Mr. Thornton: say, Maggie?” 
tent upon a conversation going on near her be- } asked her mother, urging her last and strongest 
tween her mother and a visitor. plea. 

«What has become of youraunt, Mrs. Radnor;;} «There he is now,” replied Margaret, evading 
that handsome old lady, who used to live here; the question, and rising with a brighter bloom 
in so much style? I have not seen ber now in : upon her cheek to welcome her escort, who 
two or three years.” came forward as if the sight of her was a most 

“My aunt? Oh! you mean aunt Elenor,” } welcome one. 
replied Margaret's mother. ‘She lost nearly The mother, meantime, thinking the evening's 
all her property about a year ago, and having} pleasure, with the prospects of others in the 
nothing left but a place called Linnwood, about} same company, might dispel Margaret’s visions 
ten miles out, she went there with her brother} of Linnwood, said nothing further; but, in a 
to live. The estate is a very fine one, and the} very motherly way, wrapped Margaret's cloak 
‘house furnished luxuriously; but now those two} about her, and bade Mr. Thornton “take good 
old people live there with no society whatever. } care of her.” 

1 sometimes wonder how aunt Elenor manages His ‘I will try,” in answer, said enough, even 
to live so, for she is very fond of society; but I} for the mother’s pleasure. 

imagine,” with a laugh, ‘‘she is not able to do ‘‘T hope I shall see you at our house on Thurs- 
anything else.” day,” said Mr. Thornton, as they drove home, 

«Do you never go there?” after the party. 

“No, not now; I did at first, but it was very ‘You received cards, I believe?” 
lonely; and after Margaret came home from “Yes,” replied Margaret, hesitating, “but I 
school, I had the excuse that we saw a great} must decling, Tell your mother I very much 
deal of additional company, and so I could not} regret it, for I am going out of town on a visit 
leave home.” to my aunt,’ 

‘IT remember her as a very lovely old lady.” ‘Not to remain long, I hope,” he said. 

“Oh! she is, very; so stylish, and all that “I do not know. Probably mot more than 
sort of thing. She sends us most tempting fruit } three or four weeks.” 
sometimes, which is quite good, as we never go § He looked as if he would have said something 
there.” more, but he did not; and his ‘ good-night and 

The conversation branched. off upon other} good-by”. at the door was spoken very gravely. 
subjects after this, and’ Margaret, excusing her-} ‘You are not offended that I must decline 
self, left the room. ‘She was going out to a} your mother’s invitation for Thursday?” asked 
party this evening,” she said, ‘and there were? Margaret, with a little tremor at her heart. 
various preparations to be made.” ‘Do not think.so for a moment,’’ he.returned, 

All the rest of the day, turning over muslin, } earnestly, taking her hand again; «T was only 
and lace, and silk, she thought of the conversa- ; very sorry that you were going away.” 
tion she had heard, and as the hours flew by she Margaret went up, stairs, feeling very sorry 
laid her plans, } ; likewise, but a niglit’s sleep did her good, and 

When she came down, by-and-hy, in the even- she arose very well pleased to think that the 








ing, in her full dress, with her white cloak over } evening would find her at Linnwood. She busied 

over arm, she said to her mother, } herself all the morning with her packing; »nd 
* 2 

“IT am going, to-morrow, to see. my aunt: then, just before she was ready, she found her 


SS ’ way down town, and bought two or three new 
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A STORY OF A 'ROSE-BUD. 





pooks, and some delicate laces for her aunt, ; riding-gloves for her aunt. She arranged dainty 
articles which she knew were longed for, ‘but ‘dishes of flowers for the ‘table, and made nice 
beyond the means of the dwellers at Linn- } little bits of French sweetness in the kitchen. 

Maggie was everywhere, and made joy out of 
everything. It was she who found chestnuts 
dark, and she could see the light of her'aunt {down in the village, and having bought them 
Elenor’s lamp gleaming brightly'down through ; brought them home, sat down before a great, 
the ice-laden trees: of ‘the lawn, and over the ; roaring fire to roast them for’her aunt, laughing 
snowy ground, It gave hers cheerywelcome. ; and springing up as they snapped out from under 
There had been but few tracks upon tlie snow ; the ashes. Somehow the evening paper always 
from the gate to the house, but Elenor stepped ; made its appearance now when the stage came 
carefully, and succeeded in reaching the steps ; in, and it was Maggie who discovered something 
’ new and curious to read aloud. 

Her ring brought a woman-servant tothe door, ; Fastidious and dainty as Madam De Vere was, 
who, in answer to her inquiry, led her.to the Margaret’s dress always suited her. She blended 
room from whieh: she had seen the light, and ; colors in a way that'rested the lady’s eyes when 
ushered her in. Her aunt, a dignified, noble- : they looked at her. Dress was not thrown aside 
looking old lady of sixty; with soft, gray curls : because she saw no one but the two to whom she 
drooping about;:her face, sat under the lamp ; was a daily delight. There was no difference 


wood. 
The stage set her down at the gate just before } 


without getting wet. 


reading, while her, brother smoked in his easy- 
chair and listened. 

Margaret advanced as her aunt rose: 

« Auntie,” she said, I’ve come to see you. 
Are you glad to have mé?” 

“I think,’’ said her aunt, in reply, seizing her, 
and kissing her between the words, *‘I never 
was so glad to see anybody in all my life!” 

“Maggie, you come like flowers in’ spring- 
time,” said her unele, taking her as her aunt 
released her, 

Margaret felt the welcome from the bottom of 
her heart, and as she took her seat between the 
two, and looked from one admiring face'to the 
other, she felt as though she had come to a haven 
of rest. She said something to the same effect 
the next morning, when aunt Elenor had drawn } 
her from the library into the conservatory, and : 
Was putting leaves and roses into her hands. 
Something about the perfume of the heliotrope 
reminded her of her last evening at home. 

s‘Auntie,” she said, “you cannot think what } 





a delightful quiet this is after the turmoil of the } 
past¢three months. I have been going constantly, 
and had engagements steadily, but I thought I 


between her appearance now and at home, and 
she most often wore'a warm, glowing dress, with 
glistening trimmings, in which she had been wont 
to receive Mr. Thornton the evenings when he 
called. Margaret was very happy. She busied 
herself for aunt Elenor all day long. Sometimes 
she thought she would have liked to spend a day 
in the library, but there never was time. 

One evening, just before tea, she was standing 
between the heavily-curtained windows, looking 
out at the trees rocking and swinging in the 
wind, and listening to the sound of the heavy 
breeze sweeping round the corners of the house. 
The stage had just gone by, and she was waiting 
for aunt Elenor to come in with the evening 
paper. She was pressing between her fingers 
the odorous leaves she had just gathered, and 
thinking of other flowers which had been given 
her one night early in the winter, when her 
aunt’s voice roused her, 

“My love,” she said, “I am even more glad 
for you than I am for myseJf.” 

«For what, auntie?” 

“Because; Maggie, the only other person be- 
side yourself who sometimes comes here to make 


would come here pp sus bright, is the son of an old friend of mine, 


The sentence ended abruptly, for this noble- ; and he writes me to-night that he is about to 
minded, unselfish girl had no: mind to tell her { pop in upon one of his unexpected visits. You 
aunt that the vision her mother had drawn of } will like him, I know, for he is one in a thou- 
her lonesome lifé, had led to her standing just ; sand, and for goodness and kindliness of heart 
where she did at that moment. I know not a man who is his equal.” 

“TI hope you will not find it too quiet, love. “Who is he, auntie?” asked Margaret, who 
You may rest assured*it is’ very delightful to § was on her knees before the fire, trying to per- 
have you here.” } suade it to burn brighter. 

I cannot tell you what she was to that old ; “His name is Percy Thornton. He is 
couple in the weeks that*followed. She sang; Margaret was on her feet in an instant. 
for them, and read to them in theevening. She ; ‘ Auntie,” she said, hurriedly, «I know him!” 
played chess with her uncle, and knit warm: ‘Do you, my dear? Then you know what to 


” 
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expect. How very pleasant that is, 
my description correct?” 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Margaret,'very quietly ; 
but the hot blood mounted into. her face, under 
the smiling, intent eyes of her aunt, and when 
she was fain to run away, Madam De Vere 
kissed her, and let her go. 

Mr. Thornton did not know what day he 
should arrive, and so the two who were watch- 
ing looked every night when the stage came 
up. Margaret fromthe window of her room, 
where she would be out, of sight, and Madam 
De Vere from the library. 

But itso happened that, on the evening when 
he did come, Margaret bad gone down into the 
village with her.unele, and Madam De Vere 
was the only one to, welcome him. 

“T have my niece stopping with me,” said 
that lady, after she and her guest had been 
some time chatting by the library, fire; ‘sand 
she has been like sunshine in the house for the 
last three weeks. I am only wondering what 
I shall do without her, when she comes, to go.”’ 

*«T was not aware you hada niece,” said 
Percy. 

“Yes, Margaret Radnor is my niece—and a 
choice blessing she is.” 

Mr. Thornton started, and then said quietly, 
“IT know a Miss Radnor of Swamley—is it she?” 

“Yes, the same one,” replied Madam De 
Vere, with a little amused glance at her guest. 

Just then the library-door was, thrown open, 
and Maggie, fresh from her walk, with her 
cheeks all aglow, and her little plumed hat in 
ber hand, ran in toward the fire. 

« Auntie, it’s cold,” she said, and then stopped 


Was not 





short, for her hand was taken, and a voice she 
immediately recognized, said, 
‘“‘Miss Radnor, this is a very pleasant, un- 
expected meeting.” 
Q 
’ 
; 


Margaret summoned all her wits to the rescue, 
and then replied, very sedately and demurely, 
I am } 


“I did not know you had come, sir. 
very glad to see you here.” 

**Now come and get warm,” said her aunt; 
but Margaret had recovered from her chill, and 
ran away without waiting for anything further. } 

When she returned presently, she was the | 
very essence of what Mr. Thornton had known ‘ 
at Swamley, with an added freshness and sweet- } 
ness, which he was quick to notice. She had 
on a soft, dark dress, with no ornament but a} 
little cluster of pearls. But she had been into § 
the conservatory, and there had gathered and } 
fastened in her hair a most superb damask rose ; 
with drooping buds. She made a lovely picture, : 
at least to those two who watched her entrance. ; 


‘«And this was she who. had left the gayety 
of ‘the city to be sunshine for these two olq 
friends of his.” Mr. Thornton thought he could 
understand what sort of sunshine it must haye 
been. 

He. had free opportunity to judge; and his 
admiration did not lessen as the days went on, 
and he-saw how she had wound herself around 
aunt Elenor’s heart, with her thousand delicate 
acts. of ‘affection: She might’ give him her 
society, and she did, continually ; but if, in any 
way, ber aunt’s comfort ‘interfered, she would 
dismiss him with a word and a‘smile, which 
were almost; worth “her short-time absence to 
obtain. 

‘And you came away for this?’ he said, 
one day, as he stood beside ‘her, listening and 
watching her hands, as they busied themselves 
with some: flowers she ‘was arranging. She 
had been telling him: of some: piece of work she 
and aunt Elenor had accomplished together. 

She understood ‘his *meaning, and replied, 
simply, ‘‘Yes, that:is‘the reason, and it has 
been a great pleasure.” 

‘*I wonder’ what’ sort of a little bird told 
me you were here,” he said, after a few mo- 
ments, watching: her again as she had risen, 
and stood toying with a tiny bud she had 
chosen from the! dish of flowers. 

“T don’t think it was any little bird,” she 
said, smiling, *‘for you did not know I was 
here.” 

“And yet I left the city becausee I could not 
stay in it while you were away.” 

She glanced up quickly at him then, with 
fiushed cheeks. He:came toward her suddenly, 
and taking her hand in which was the rose-bud, 
said, shortly and abruptly, half under his oe 
“I want to put this in your hair, because’ It is 
so like you; but I cannot, unless with the un- 
derstanding that both the rose-buds belong 
to me.” 

Maggie stood a moment, with a confnsiop of 
thought in her face, and then stepped nearer, 
and he fastened in the rose-bud. 

“You were very foolish to leave the cir,” 
she said, after a nfioment. 

“Why, Maggie?” 

‘Because you might have known, that pre- 
sent or absent, my thoughts were often with 
you.” 

He carried the two rose-buds off together 
then, and showed them to aunt Elenor. 

‘‘ Well,” said Madam De Vere, smiling, with 
her eyes full of ‘tears, ‘‘I only hope, Percy, 
that she will be to you, for your joint lives, what 
she has been to me for these few weeks.” 
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GAITER.FOR LITTLE. GIRL. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 





Materitats.—One ounce and a quarter of 
white Berlin wool, one skein of rose-colored 
filoselle, crochet-hook, No. 13, bell gauge. 

Work in rows forward and backward. The 
upper part is ornamented with little shells, in- 
creasing in number toward the front of the} 
gaiter, 

Commence with fifty stiteHes. The chain 
should be loose. Work thé first row plain in 
double stitch, increasing one stitch in the last, } 
sticking always in the back thread. The first } 
pattern is worked at the end of the second row. } 
For this lay the thread round the needle, stick ; 
over the first row into the last stitch but three— } 
the forty-sixth stitch of the first row—and draw } 
a loop through. “When there are four of these } 
double loops formed by sticking ‘in the same ' 

Vou. LVE.—25 





stitch wpon the needle, take them from the 
needle all together, with one chain, then crochet 
another chain and conclude the row with three 
plain stitches. No. 2 shows the pattern in full 


size, with the mode of working it, sticking the- 
needle over into the last row but one as before 
mentioned. The upper-edge is in straight lines. 
At the under edge, as far as the middle, increase 
one stitch at the conclusion of each row. 

At.the end of the fourth row work two shell 
patterns im reversed order, and afterward the 
remainder in the same manner. The first of 
these two patterns commences in the sixth stiteh, 
reckoning backward.from the edge; the latter 
must meet the last edge stitch but one. 

6th row contains three shell patterns sepa- 
rated by three double. 

8th row: Work six double to form the begin- 
ning of the gore; work back upon these six 
stitches, and at the end make thirteen chain to 
begin the front of the foot; upon this chain work 
thirteen double,. then six double upon the six 


} stitches of the gore, and six stitehes further on 


to lengthen it: Work back again to the end of 
the foot. 

From here work as far as the front middle of 
the gaiter three entire rows forward and two 
back. In the first of these three rows forward 
work five shell patterns, ix in the second, and 
eight in the third; then continue the work in the 
same manner in the opposite direction until you 
have reached the row with one shell. 

The back of the gaiter requires twenty-two 
rows with the patterns arrangéd in two little 
scallops. Each scallop begins like the front 
with one shell. The longest pattern row con- - 
tains five patterns. All the rows are worked in : 
straight lines except the eleventh and twelfth. 

883 








384 LITTLE GIRL’S TUNIC AND CAPE. 





In order to widen the upper part turn the work; chain. At the upper edge work an interrupted 
in the eleventh row-after thirty-eight stitches; treble row. Make a chain with two little tassel, 
and in working back upon these crochet a shell at the ends to run into this row. Above the inter. 
pattern in the last stitch but one. rupted treble work a line of picots as before de. 


When these rows are finished, sew the gaiter } scribed. Then crochet two narrow straps consist. 
up lengthwise on the wrong side. Then work } ing of four rows of double, and fasten them unier 
one row of double round the upper and under } the foot. Each shell pattern has-a cross stitch of 
edge. For the under conclusion crochet picots filoselle in the middle, and a line of cross stitch 
containing five chain, with one double in the first > round the edge of the foot (see design. ) 





LITTLE GIRL’S TUNIC AND CAPE. 


—— 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, an engraving (front and } D half of the pieces composing the bodice. By 
back) of a little girl’s tunic and cape. On the { the letters it, may be readily seen how to put 
next page we give diagrams by which to cut : it together.. The right hand C is the front. 0 
them out. :0 half of the two,.pieces. composing the cape, 

No. 1, 2 and 8 make one-half of the skirt of ; which is gathered at.the: back, as seen in the 
the tunic. No, 1 is half of the back. No. 2 is engraving, where the design is given with and 
the side. No. 8 is half of the front. C 1) and C$ without the cape. 
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DIAGRAM OF LITTLE GIRL’S TUNIC AND CAPE. 
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NAME FOR MARKING CROCHET EDGE. 














DRESS STRAP. 


BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


Tuis strap consists of a plait of six lengths; size. The round end is worked with three pieces 
of round, black silk eldgtic. No.2°Shows an only of the elastic. This round loop when 
end and portion of the plait in a rather reduced ; worked measures one inch and a quarter long; 


veratatereid 
SESE 


then a plait twenty-eight or thirty inches long, 
with the six cords of elastic, is continued from 
this, Each length requires two yards and a 
half of elastic. An oval button also is needed 
to fasten through the loop; and two little tassels 
attached to the cord ornament the fastening. 





POCKET FOR GOLOSHES. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


MarteriaLts.—Brown American lea- 
ther, brown Llama, four yards of brown, 
flat braid, half an inch broad, one yard 
of brown sarcenet ribbon, one inch 
broad, four yards of the narrowest red 


scallop braid, brown and yellow sewing | 


silk, three-quarters of a yard of thick, 
black woolen cord, ten inches of black 
elastic, one belt-hook, two brass rings, 
and one brass button. 

For this pocket cut a square of the 
leather cloth measuring half a yard; 
line it with the Llama or thin flannel, 
and bind it all round with the brown, 
flat braid. Stitch the braid with brown 
silk. Inside place narrow, red scallop 
braid, and fasten it-with-yellow silk 
stitches. Place two pockets.according 
to No. 1 upon the Llama lining; these 
consisting of a straight piece of Llama, 
twelve inches long, and. twelve inches 
and a haif broad, lined with the leather 
cloth, and bound with braid ornamented 
with yellow silk. For fastening the 


bag securely an eye is placed in the middle, and} At the fourth corner a button and an elastic 


a ribbon at the three corners, in order to be} band with an eye are placed. 


able to fasten the corners together in the middle. 





The handle is eighteen inches long, and con- 
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KEY-BASKET—CHENILLE EMBROIDERY. 


387 





sists of a strip of leather cloth, half an inch broad, ; the inner pocket part is placed. This handle has 
three bows, and in the middle, under the bow, is 
placed @ long ‘hook to fasten it to the belt. @ 


twisted with black cord fastened on the outside 
with two brass rings, according to No. 2, where 





KEY-BASKET—CHENILLE EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


MaTERIALs.—Coarse canvas, black, blue, 
green and red chenille, atraw-colored silk cor- 
don, blue satin ribbon, one inch broad. The 


chenille embroidery is represented in the proper 
size in No. 2. 

The strip of canvas, which is twelve stitches 
high, must first be worked at the outer edge in 





a double cross stitch of yellow silk cordon, 
leaving a space in the middle, eight stitches 
high, for the chenille embroidery, for which 
commence with black, and then work alter- 
nately with blue,.red, and green chenille, 
arranging the stitches two in each other as in 
brickwork. For the shading, see No. 2. A 
chenille stitch is stitched across crosswise after 
four cross stitches; a yellow silk cordon stitch 
marks the pattern. 

When the embroidery is finished, it must be 
lined with gauze and trimmed on both sides 
with a’ blue satin ruche, for which the inch- 
broad ribbon must be cut in two lengthwise. 
The ruche must be arranged upon the yellow, 
oval, plaited cane-basket, as shown in the de- 
sign, and fastened with invisible stitches. Satin 
‘bows are placed ‘at the handle. 
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DUSTER-BASKET, WITH VARIEGATED EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


, 

Mareriats.—White and fawn-colored 
cloth, gold, dark-red, blue, and blue-green. (@ 
silk cordon, gold cord, brown sarcenet rib- @ 
bon, one inch broad, brown floss silk. : 

The basket must be puréhased. . The 
ornaments consist of scallops of different 
form and size placed alternately. 

No. 2 represents the largest in full size. 
The Chinese flower patterns are worked in 
fiat stitch upon white cloth, and have always 
a gold-colored calyx, with one blue, one 
bright-red, and one blue-green petal. The 
flowers are joined with stalk and herring- 
bone stitch, and ornamented with gold cord. _¢ 
The oval joining scallops of fawn cloth are five } stitches, held together by one cross stitch. The 
inches and a quarter long and one inch and } poimt of each scallop is ornamented with a 
three-quarters broad. At the upper-part they § tasgel ofbrown sewing-silk. The bows upon 
are ornamented with large button-hole stitches } the gover, and the ruche, which covers the 
in gold-colored silk to represent ears of barley; } joining on of the ornaments, must correspond 
along the middle are three blue-green silk } with this. 





CROCHET GARTER. 


BY MRS..JANE WEAVER. 


Materiats.—Red and white Berlin wool. backward with. two colors in Russian crochet, 
For the outside work first rows forward and§ which is like double, only that you take the 
8 








LEATHER COMB-CASE. 389 





stitch lying at the back of the’row each time. 
Form a stripe about eight or ten inches long 


and eleven stitches broad. The simple pattern 
may be easily worked from the design. Then 


{ work round the stripe with wool corresponding 
{with the pattern one row of double from the 
; back, and finish with a picat edge of the same 
color; each picot consists of five chain with one 
double in the first. Then for the lining, which 
must correspond with the foundation of the 
garter, work in one long side in the row of 
double one row of double, then three rows of 
close treble, and another row of double. Join 
the side edges with a row of single in such a 
manner that the working thread, always lying 
inside, is carried on, and the chain-stitch chain 
advances under the firmly worked lining. For 
fastening the garter, work first inone of the 
cross sides a close treble row thirty-one inches 
; and a half long, lay it double, and crochet this 
; double line all round with double. Work in the 
}same manner an eye two inches in length to 
‘draw the long band through. This is a neat 
‘and tasty article. 








LEATHER C 


OMB-CASE. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


TAKE two pieces of silver-colored leather can- 
vas four inches long, and one inch and a quar- 
ter broad. Round them at one end, according 
to design, and embroider them with black wool 
and red silk cordon. Then place some white 


pe a» o 
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ed 


cardboard under éach part, bind them with 
narrow black ribbon, and ornament this bind- 
ing at regular distances with little knots of red 
silk cordon. After this both parts may be sewn 
together. 
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INITIALS FOR MARKING MONOGRAM. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
“Pzrerson” FOR 1870!—We call attention to our Pros- 
pectus, for next year, to be found on the last page of: the 
cover. It is now admitted, everywhere, that “ Peterson” is 
cheaper and better than any periodical of its kind, Our 
enormous edition, surpassing that of any monthly in the 
world, enables us to dist all petit 





Our fashion department, particularly, excels that of any 
cotemporary. Most of the other monthlies give only colored 
wood-cuts, or lithographs, for their principal plate; we, on 
the contrary, give elegant and costly steel engravings. Our > 
styles, moreover, are the very latest, and are received in} 
advance from Paris. Our correspondents abroad have access ; 
to all the freshest novelties, so that our fair subscribers are 
never misled by false intelligence. The mammoth colored } 
fashion-plates in “Peterson,” in short, are not only the 
most tasteful and beautiful issued in the United States, but 
also the most reliable. ‘ 

Our original stories, tales and novelets, have been acknow- 
ledged, for years, to excel those of any cotemporary. In i870 
the literary department will be more brilliant than ever, as 
a glance at the Prospectus will show. Wé never had such 

‘a series of novelets before: and the shorter stories will be 
equally attractive. The best of our contributors, moreover, 
write exclusively for us: no other magazine has Mrs. Ann 
Stephens, or Frank Lee Benedict, or the author of “The 
Second Life,” or several others. Every new writer of ability 
is engaged, so as to keep “Peterson” always fresh, and 
always ahead of its rivals. 

Now is the time to canvass for clubs! Anybody, with a 
little exertion, can get up a club, and so become entitled to 
the premiums. Be the first in the field! A specimen will 
be sent, gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! 


Art A Batt given lately, in Paris, two dresses were espe- 
cially noticeable. One was a ‘white tarlatan dress made 
with a plaited flounce, headed by a rouleau of claret-colored 
satin; over this fell a deep tunic of tarlatan, which at the 
back formed a pannier in the shape of a large butterfly bow, 
caught down and intermingled with wide bias folds of the $ 
claret-colored satin. Another was a rich light-blue silk, } 
almost covered with old point; in the hair was a diamond } 
tiara, intermixed with point lace and primroses. ; 

Lone Piaw SHAWLS will be worn, this fall and winter, so 
4s to imitate a coat or mantle. This is effected by laying a 
few folds, fastening them at the back of the neck, and then 
bringing them down to the belt, from which the shaw! is } 
left to fall loosely,” The shawl is folded in front also, and } 
in doing this, as well as the other, great roori is left for the } 
exercise of taste. It is a very graceful way of wearing the 
shawl. y 





We Writ Senp three subscribers for $4 50, during 1870, as 
we did this year, if no premium engraving is asked. 

DRESSES ARE TO BE worn, this winter, in suits. .They will 
be a have a warm vest under the basque. 





Tue Usuat Way of carpeting ¢ treo in this country is 
neither the handsomest nor the .adst eecuomical. If a 
carpet is fitted to a roompas is t»w the general practice, 
there is congiderable waste in entting, wor can the carpet, 
afterward, be moved to another room, without great tronb!e 
and loss, Carpets should, for the sake of the style, as wel) 
as for economy, be made up either in the form of a square 
or a parallelogram. A square carpet can be turned four 
times with ‘each side, upward, making eight times, and a 
parallelogram’ four times. The length that these will last 
beyond one which is fitted, and which consequently exposes 
one part only to the greatest wear, is, of course, very great, 
As a carpet of this kind cannot always be made to cover the 
whole floor, some other mode must be adopted of covering 
the remainder of the space. The margin may be covered 
with oilcloth, or with baize or drugget; but by far the best 
mode is to stain the wneovered margin a walnut color, let- 
ting the stain extend a few inches under the carpet. This 
method gives a pleasing finish to the room, producing a 
very good effect, and saves much labor in cleaning. 

The pattern of carpets for small rooms should be small, 
for'a large pattern in such places is in bad taste, and in cut- 
ting to match there is great waste. The colors should har- 
monize with those of the room and the curtains, if yon have 
curtains; for example, a carpét, the greater part of which is 
green, would suit red or white curtains, but would produce 
a very unpleasant'effect with blue ones. When dirty, loose 
carpets are easily removed and shaken, and, as they are 
easily swept under, they do not become so dirty as when 
fitted; when soiled, they may be cleansed, after beating, 
with the following mixture: Two gallons of water, with 
half a pound of soft-soap dissolved in it, to which add four 
ounces of liquid ammonia; this may be rubbed on witha 
flaunel, and the carpet then rubbed dry with a coarse cloth. 
Staining the floor is better than painting it, for the stain is 
more lasting, is prettier, and is as cheap. 


Our CotoreD Parrerns are a feature peculiar to this 
Magazine. No other periodical publishes these useful and 
elegant, illustrations, for they are too costly. In the pre 
sent number we give a double-size one, an Anti-Macassar, 
or Tidy, to be worked on Java canvas, and we print it in 
the appropriate colors, ‘so as to show its true effect. The 
Java canvas is yellow, or straw-color, and the black, worked 
on it, is very effective, 


Ir 1s THE FasHton to come back to ancient materials. We 
see every day some reviving, the memory of which dwelt 
only in the minds of our grandmothers. To-day it is the 
plain erape de Chine, of whi¢h dresses ate made, and espe- 
cially tunics upon under-skirts of silk, Crape de Chine isa 
beautiful and lovely material in white or plain gray, manve, 
or light green. It is trimmed with black velvet and fringe 
with bails, 


Dresses Ant More varied, more extraordinary and more 
extravagant thanever. Panniers, especialty, are bigger and 
more pronounced. Instead of a bow being worn on the 
sash at the back of the waist, it now seems invariably to be 


placed about a quarter of a-yard bélow in the center of the. 


pannier. 


Save a Dottar.—Remember that the price of this Maga- 
zine is but two dollars a_year, while all other first-cla% 
monthlies are three, or even four, dollars, - Single #u)- 
scribers can get “ Peterson” for less than the club prices of 
similar periodicals. 
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A New Premium Ene@ravine.— For next year we shall 
have another new premium engraving, “Our Father Who 
Art in Heaven.” The subject is one that will appeal to 
every true woman's heart. The picture is large-sized for 
framing, (20 inches by 16;) is executed in the best manner; 
and will, we think, be more generally liked than even “The 
Star of Bethlehem.” Every person getting up a club for 
“Peterson” will be entitled to a copy of this really exquisite 
work of art. A very little exertion will enable you to pro- 
cure three subscribers and earn this beautiful picture. With 
a little more exertion you can get five subscribers, which 
secnres for you an extra copy of the Magazine in addition 
tothe engraving. Or,a larger club, at lower rates per copy, 
an, therefore, easier got, will be remunerated in the same 
way. Be early in the field, before canvassers for other 
periodicals get around. The picture will be sent, carefully 
wrapped on a roller, postage paid. 

If, however, you prefer it, we will send either of our old 
premium engravings, instead of the new one, viz., “ Wash- 
ington Parting from his Generals,” “The Star of Bethle- 
hem,” “Bunyan in Jail,” or “Bunyan on Trial.” This is a 
choice which no other magazine offers. If you get clubs 
enough you can earn all the engravings. 


For Two Dottars AND A Har we will send a copy of 
“Peterson” for 1870, and also'a copy of either of our superb 
premium engravings. We make this offer in answer to 
numerous inquiries, 


For Fatt AnD WinTeR Wraps gray plaids will be much 
worn. The plaid will be draped on the back as a bournous, 
and one corner thrown over the left shoulder. 


Privnoses and primrose color are much worn, this fall, 
both in evening and morning toilets. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

The Pictorial Field-Book of the War af 1812. By Benson 
J. Lossing. 1 vol., large 8 vo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This work is similar in plan to the “ Field-Book 
of the War of Independence,” which was published by the 
Harpers several years ago, and was so popular. It abounds 
witli engravings and maps of the principal scenes of battle, 
and with portraits of the chief actors in the war of 1812, 
and with illustrations of scenery, relics, etc,, etc.; and is 
accompanied by full letter-press descriptions. The engray- 
inzs. which are on wood, are several hundred in number, and 
are by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly from original sketches by 
the author. It is the most exhaustive work, and also the 
tuost popular in character, which has yet appeared on the 
subject. The foot-notes alone embody an amount of infor- 
mation of the greatest valne. Mr. Lossing deserves the 
national gratitude for having collected and preserved, by 
pen and pencil, numerous traditional and other facts, which, 
but for him, would soon have passed into oblivion. The 
volume is very handsomely printed, 

The American Woman's Home. By Catharine E. Beecher 
€ Harriet Beecher Stowe, 1 vol., small 8 vo, New York: 
J. B. Ford € Co.—This is the work of two ladies, both known 
to the American public. It is intended “for a guide to the 
formation and maintenance,” as the advertisement. says, 
“of economical, healthful, beautiful and Christian homes ;” 
and it fulfills its design completely, so far as we can judge 
from a careful reading of it. The book js one that every 
woman, if possible, onght to have. It treats practically of 
all the subjects relating, to domestic life, the useful as well 
as the ornamental, and treats of them from woman's stand- 
point Numerous engravings illustrate the text. 

Meta’s Faith. By the author of St. Olaves.” (1 vol., 8 vo. 
New Yorl:: Harper & Brothers—Somewhat. too diffusely 
Written, but nevertheless very agreeable reading. 


Ruby Gray's Strategy. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: T.B Peterson & Brothers.—OQur readers 
are so familiar with the writings of Mrs. Stephens, that we 
need not stop to eulogize this stirring story. We do not ex- 
aggerate when we say that this writer, in her peculiar line, 
stands alone among American authors. For nearly thirty 
years she bas been constantly before the public, and during 
that long period, while so many others have won fame, and 
afterward lost it, she has continued a popular favorite. The 
canses are not far to seek. To a thorongh familiarity with 
history, she adds the imagination of a poet, so that her ro- 
mances are always vivid with life and breaile the very 
spirit of their times. At home in American society, whether 
rural or metropolitan, her novels are free, bold pictures, 
full of stir and color. In both her novels and romances, 
therefore, she depends on permanent elements for success. 
Personally, we like her romances best; but her novels, of 
which this is one, will always be popular. 

Aspasia, By C. Holland. 1 vol.,12mo,+ Philada: J. B, 
Lippincott d Co.—A very excellent story, and with a useful 
moral. The volume is beautifully printed. By the me- 
chanical excellence of his publications, Mr. Lippincott is 
stendily raising the standard of hook-printing in the United 
States, and so doing more than almost auy other man to 
work out a needful reform. 

Walter Ogilby. By the authoress of “ Wau-Bun.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co,—This is very much 
in the manner of “The Wide, Wide World,” though by no 
means an imitation of it. The scene is laid in one of the 
river counties of New York, The story is pure in its aims, 
and full of interest. 

Claude Gueuz. The Last Day of a Condemned Man. By 
Victor Hugo. 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: Carleton.—A plea 
for the abolition of capital punishment, put forth in the 
guise of a powerfully-written story. It is one of Victor 
Iiugo’s earlier efforts, having been first published as far 
Lack as 1829, 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. By Charles Reade. 1 rol., 
8v0o. New York: Harper & Brothers.—One of the liveliest 
of Reade’s novels. This is a cheap edition, in paper covers. 
Harper & Brothers are publishing al] of Reade’s works, in 
this style, at the low price of thirty-five cents each. 

The American Joe Miller, or Punch for the Million. 1 rol., 
12mo, Philada: T B. Peterson é Brothers.—This is a volume 
of some hundred and fifty pages, illustrated by more than a 
hundred wood-cuts. Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Doyle, and 
Kenny Meadows are among the designers. 

The Seven Curses of London. By James Greenwood. 1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: Harper d Brothers.—The neglected chil- 
dren of London, the professional thieves and beggars, the 
‘ gamblers, and others of the outcast, or half-outcast popula- 

tion of that great city, are discussed in this volume. 

Fulse Colors. By Annie Thomas. 1 vol., 8 ro. New 
York: Harper @& Brothers—An unusually well-written 
novel, by the author of “Dennis Donne,” etc., etc. Cecil, 
the heroine, is a very fine delineation, 

$ he Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By Nathaniel Sancs, 
$ Leal. 8v0. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A very superior 
2 little work on the philosophy of teaching. It is printed 
with unusual neatness and taste. 

A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners. By F. A. March. 
1vol., 16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A handy 
little work, with diagrams and suggestive pictures, written 
; by Professor March, of Lafayette College. 

Hetty. By Henry Kingsley. 1 vol,, 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. A new novel by the author of “ Raven- 
shoe.” A cheap edition. 

Hospital Sketches. By Lowisa M. Alcott. 1 voi., 16 mo, 

‘ Bostm: Roberts Brothers—A record of real experiences, 
’ which we can heartily recommend to the reading public, 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Tue Usuat War of carpeting ¢ reon in this country is 
“Pzrerson” FOR 1870!—We call attention to our Pros-} Beither the handsomest nor the .ddsteecuomical. If a 
carpet is fitted to. a room,as is tow the general practice, 
there is considerable waste in entting, wor can the carpet, 
cover. It is now admitted, everywhere, that “ Peterson” is afterward, be moved to another room, without great troub!o 
cheaper and better than any periodical of its kind. Our > and loss. Carpets should, for the sake of the styic, as well 
as for economy, be made up either in the form of a square 
or a parallelogram. A square carpet can be turned four 
: times with ‘each side, upward, making eight times, and a 

Our fashion department, particularly, excels that of any parallelogram four times. The length that these will last 
cotemporary. Most of the other monthlies give only colored } beyond one whieh is fitted, and which consequently exposes 
wood-cuts, or lithographs, for their principal plate; we, on } one part only to the greatest wear, is, of course, very great, 


As a carpet of this kind cannot always, be made to cuver the 
i t and costl 1 vi 
tie contrary, Give gas Gat Cee ee On whole floor, some other mode must be adopted of covering 


styles, moreover, are the very latest, and are received in the remainder of the space. The margin may be covered 
advance from Paris. Our correspondents abroad have access } with oilcloth, or, with baize or drugget ; but by far the best 
to all the freshest novelties, so that our fair subscribers are } mode is to stain the wneovered margin a walnut color, let- 


ting the stain extend a few inches under the carpet. This 
y fi by false intelli . Th th colored } 
ee ee we ee — art cee Eee method gives a pleasing finish to the room, producing a 


fashion-plates in “Peterson,” in short, are not.only the very good effect, and saves much labor in cleaning. 
most tasteful and beautiful issued in the United States, but The pattern of carpets for small rooms should be small, 
also the most reliable. . for'a large pattern in such places is in bad taste, and in cut- 
ting to match there is great waste. The colors should har- 
\ » .} monize with those of the room and the curtains, if yon havo 
ledged, for years, to excel those of any cotemporary. ‘In 1870 curtains; for example, a carpét, the greater part of which is 
the literary department will be more brilliant than ever, a8-) green, would suit red or white curtains, but would produce 
a glance at the Prospectus will show. Wé never had such } @ very unpleasant'effect with blue ones. When dirty, loose 
carpets are easily removed and sbaken, and, as they are 
easily swept under, they do not become so dirty as when 
equally attractive. The best tom aes, moreover, fitted; when soiled, they may be cleansed, after beating, 
write exclusively for us: no other magazine has Mrs, Ann > with the following mixture: Two gallons of water, with 
Stephens, or Frank Lee Benedict, or the author of “The } half a pound of soft-soap dissolved in it, to which add four 
Second Life,” or several others. Every new writer of ability sue a bers Ova | this aaa np aga ban! vel 
a pa jaunel, and the carpet then rubbed dry with a coarse cloth. 
is engaged, 00 as to kecp “Peterson” always fresh, acid Staining the floor is better than painting it, for the stain is 
always ahead of its rivals. more lasting, is prettier, and is as cheap. 


Now is the time to canvass for clubs! Anybody, with a eis Whine oh he i i 

A ATTERNS are a ture to this 

Tittle egpatieneen amt up.e obey and a Rageine:emiltinG GR a re sei other-pertaitiont pubttatie these usefal and 

the premiums. Be the first in the field! A specimen will elegant, illustrations, for they are too costly. In the pre 

be sent, gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! sent number we give a double-size one, an Anti-Macassar, 

quan or Tidy, to be worked on Java canvas, and we print it in 

the appropriate colors, so as to show its true effect. The 

Java canvas is yellow, or straw-color, and the black, worked 
on it, is very effective, 


pectus, for next year, to be found on the last page of the 


enormous edition, surpassing that of any monthly in the 
world, enables us to distance all competitors. 





Our original stories, tales and novelets, have been acknow- 


a series of novelets before: and the shorter stories will be 


Ar A Batt given lately, in Paris, two dresses were espe- 
cially noticeable. “One was a white tarlatan dress made 
with a plaited flounce, headed by a rouleau of claret-colored 
satin; over this fell a deep tunic of tarlatan, which at the 3 Iris rae Fasmton to come back to ancient materials. We 
back formed a pannier in the shape of a large butterfly bow, } see every day some reviving, the memory of which dwelt 
caught down and intermingled with wide bias folds of the § only in the minds of our grenienethovs. To-day it is the 


claret-colored satin. Another was a rich light-blue silk, } 
1 i hi d espe- 
almost covered with old point; in the hair was a diamond splat aenpe ip Gilat, of Sybil freeeyate Hee, an 


ti Sataentvel Wii eolnt') inl cially tunics upon under-skirts of silk, Crape de Chine isa 
pagans: ens rak as se > ae ama beautiful and lovely material in white or plain gray, manve, 


light green. mmed wi d fri 
Lona Pia SHAWLS will be worn, this fall and winter, so } wire pattem pe ee eat ere 


as to imitate a coat or mantle. This is effected by laying a} ERT: 

few folds, fastening them at the back of the neck, and then $ Dresses Anz More varied, moré extraordinary and more 
bringing them down to the belt, from which the shaw! is } extrayagant thanever. Panniers, especialy, are bigger and 
left to fall loosely,* The shawl is folded in front also, and } more pronounced. Instead of a bow being worn on the 

? 

in doing this, as well as the other, great roorii is left for the ; sash at the hack of the waist, it now seems invariably to be 
exercise of taste. It isa very graceful way of wearing the } placed about @ quarter of a yard bélow in the ceuter of the 
shawl. / pannier. 


We Writ Senn three subscribers for $4 50, during 1870, as Save a Dottar.—Remember that the price of this Maga 

we did this year, if no premium engraving is asked. zine is but two dollars a year, while all other first-cla% 

— f monthlies are three, or even four, dollars, — Single sub- 

DRESSES ARE TO BE Worn, this winter, in snite. They will } scribera can’ get “Peterson” for less than the club prices of 
be ae have a warm vest under the basque. similar periodicals. 
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A New Premiom Enoravine.— For next year we shall 
have another new premium engraving, “Our Father Who 
Art in Heaven.” The subject is one that will appeal to 
every true woman's heart. The picture is large-sized for 
fram’ng, (20 inches by 16;) is executed in the best manner; 
and will, we think, be more generally liked than even “The 
Star of Bethlehem.” Every person getting up a club for 
“Peterson” will be entitled to a copy of this really exquisite 
work of art. A very little exertion will enable you to pro- 
cure three subscribers and earn this beautiful picture. With 
alittle more exertion you can get five subscribers, which 
eecnres for you an extra copy of the Magazine in addition 
tothe engraving. Or,a larger club, at lower rates per copy, 
al, therefore, easier got, will be remunerated in the same 
way. Be early in the field, before canvassers for other 
periodicals get around. The picture will be sent, carefully 
wrapped on a roller, postage paid. 

If, however, you prefer it, we will send either of our old 
premium engravings, instead of the new one, viz., “Wash- 
ington Parting from his Generals,” “The Star of Bethle- 
hem,” “Bunyan in Jail,” or “ Bunyan on Trial.” This is a 
choice which no other magazine offers. If you get clubs 
euough you can earn ail the engravings, 


For Two DoLtars AND A Har we will send a copy of 
“Peterson” for 1870, and also'a copy of either of our superb 
prenium engravings. We make this offer in answer to 
numerous inquiries, 


For Fatt AnD Winter Wraps gray plaids will be much 
worn. The plaid will be draped on the back as a bournous, 
and one corner thrown over the left shoulder. 


Privnoses and primrose color are much worn, this fall, 
both in evening and morning toilets. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


The Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812. By Benson 
J. Lossing. 1 vol., large 8 vo, New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This work is similar in plan to the “ Field-Book 
of the War of Independence,” which was published by the 
Harpers several years ago, and was so popular. It abounds 
with engravings and maps of the principal scenes of battle, 
aul with portraits of the chief actors in the war of 1812, 
aud with illustrations of scenery, relics, etc., etc.; and is 
accompanied hy full letter-press descriptions. The engrav- 
ings, which are on wood, are several hundred in number, and 
are by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly from original sketches by 
he author. It is the most exhaustive work, and also the 
nest popnlar in character, which has yet appeared on the 
subject. The foot-notes alone embody an amount of infor- 
mation of the greatest valne. Mr. Lossing deserves the 
national gratitude for having collected and preserved, by 
pen and pencil, numerous traditional and other facts, which, 
but for him, would soon have passed into oblivion. The 
wlume is very handsomely printed, 

The American Woman's Home. By Catharine E. Beecher 
é Harriet Beecher Stowe, 1 vol, small 8 vo, New York: 
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Ruby Gray's Strategy. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: T.B Peterson & Brothers.—Our readers 
are so familiar with the writings of Mrs. Stephens, that we 
need not stop to eulogize this stirring story. We do not ex- 
aggerate when we say that this writer, in her peculiar line, 
stands alone among American authors. For nearly thirty 
years she has been constantly before the public, and during 
that long period, while so many others have won fame, aad 
afterward lost it, she has continued a popular favorite. The 
canses are not far to seek. To a thorongh familiarity with 
history, she adds the imagination of a poet, so that her ro- 
mances are always vivid with life and breathe the very 
spirit of their times. At home in American society, whether 
rural or metropolitan, her vovels are free, bold pictures, 
full of stir and color. In both her novels and romances, 
therefore, she depends on permanent elements for success. 
Personally, we like her romances best; but her novels, of 
which this is one, will always be popular. 

Aspasia, By C. Holland. 1 rol..12mo,+ Philada: J. BR. 
Lippincott é Co.—A very excellent story, and with a useful 
moral. The volume is beautifully printed. By the me- 
chanical excellence of his publications, Mr. Lippincott is 
stendily raising the standard of book-printing in the United 
States, and so doing more than almost auy other man to 
work out a needful reform. 

Walter Ogilby. By the authoress of “ Wau-Bun.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is very much 
in the manner of “The Wide, Wide World,” though by no 
means an imitation of it. The scene is laid in one of the 
river counties of New York, The story is pure in its aims, 
and full of interest. 

Claude Gueuz. The Last Day of a Condemned Man. By 
Victor Hugo. 1 vol.,12mo, New York: Carleton —A plea 
for the abolition of capital punishment, put forth in the 
guise of a powerfully-written story. It is one of Victor 
Hugo's earlier efforts, having been first published as far 
Lack as 1829, 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. By Charles Reade. 1 rol., 
8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—One of the liveliest 
of Reade’s novels. This is a cheap edition, in paper covers, 
Harper & Brothers are publishing al] of Reade's works, in 
this style, at the low price of thirty-five cents each. 

The American Joe Miiler, or Punch for the Million. 1 rol, 
12mo. Philada: T B. Peterson é Brothers.—This is a volume 
of some hundred and fifty pages, illustrated by more than a 
hundred wood-cuts, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Doyle, and 
Kenny Meadows are among the designers. 

The Seven Curses of London. By James Greenwood. 1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: Harper d Brothers.—The neglected chil- 
dren of London, the professional thieves and beggars, the 
gamblers, and others of the outcast, or half-outcast popula- 
tion of that great city, are discussed in this volume. 

Pulse Colors. By Annie Thomas. 1 vol. 8 vo. New 
York: Harper &  Brothers—An unusually well-written 
novel, by the author of “Dennis Donne,” etc., etc. Cecil, 


$ the heroine, is a very fine delineation, 


The Teacher, the Pupil, the School, By Nathaniel Sancs, 


J. B. Ford & Co.—This is the work of two ladies, both known § 1 yol,, 8 v0. New York: Harper d: Brothers.—A very superior 
to the American public. It is intended “for a guide to the } little work on the philosophy of teaching. It is printed 


formation and maintenance,” as the advertisement says, 
“of economical, healthful, beautiful and Christian homes ;” 
and it fulfills its design, completely, so far as we can judge 


from a caveful reading of it. The book js one that every } little work, with diag 


wonan, if possible, ought to have, It treats practically of 
all the subjects relating, to domestic life, the useful as well 
as the ornamental, and treats of them from woman's stand- 
point Numerous engravings illustrate the text. 


| 
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with unusual neatness and taste, 

A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners. By F. A. March. 
1 wol., 16 mo. New York: Harper &. Brothers.—A handy 
and suggestive pictures, written 
by Professor March, of Lafayette College. 

Hetty. By Henry Kingsley. 1 vol,, 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. A new novel by the author of “ Raven- 
A cheap edition. 





shoe.” 


Meta’s Faith. By the author of St. Olaves.” 1 rol., 8 vo. 3 Hospital Sketches, By Lowisa M. Alcott. 1 vol., 16 mo, 
New Yorke: Harper & Brothers.—Somewhat too diffusely { Boston: Roberts Brothers.—A record of real experiences, 
t which we can heartily recommend to the readiug public, 


Written, but nevertheless very agreeable reading. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—HOUSEKEEPER’S HINTS. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Tue Best or THE Lapy’s Booxs.—Says the Mansfield (Ohio) ? 


Herald, speaking of this perindical :—* What we have-said, 
formerly, latterly, and at all times, we say again: it is em- 
phatically that ‘ Peterson's’ is the Magazine tor the times.” 
Says the (Wis.) D :—“When we see the 
immense amount of fashion cuts in‘ Peterson,’ we are not 
surprised that it is so popular with the ladies.” The Tom's 
River (N. J.) Courier says :—* This sprightly Magazine con- 
tains the best that is found in other publications, while it 
is afforded at a lower price.” The Charleston (Mo.) Adver- 
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HOUSEKEEPER’S HINTS. 

A Few Worps Azout WasHinG.—The linew fora Monday's 
wash should be collected on Saturday evening, and sorted 
and put to soak in cold water, according to various kinds, 
The body liven should be put into one tub, the bed and 
table linen in another, and the fine things separately. Plain 
collars, cuffs, and wristbands, should be strung through the 
button-holes on a piece of bobbin long enough to enable the 
articles to be easily divided for rubbing, starching, etc. By 
soaking dirty clothes in cold water, the stains are loosened, 
and the error of washing in too hot water is obviated. 





tiser says :—“ Its literature stands in the van of mag 
of its class.” Says the Coburg (C. W.) Sentinel:—'The 
literary contributions are the best to be found in any of 
the magazines.” The Franklin (N. Y.) Register says:— 
“Should be in every house in the land.” The Coshocton 
(0.) Democrat says:—“ None are so popular and useful as 
‘ Peterson’s.’” Says the Dodgeville (Wis.) Chronicle:—* The 
engravings in ‘Peterson's’ one never wearies with seeing, 
and the fashions are the latest and prettiest.” The Cum. 
berland (Md.) Alleghanian says :—“ As an arbiter of fashion, 
the Magazine stands first.” Says the Wilmington (Ind.) Com- 
mercial :—*‘ Peterson’ keeps up, in qnantity and quality, 
with its higher-priced cotemporaries.”. The Mt. Clement 
(Mich.) Press says:—* The steel engraving in the number 
before us.is in itself worth the price of the Magazine.” Says 
the Dexter (Mich.) Leader:—“Its fashion-plates are the 
most superb, and its stories the most attractive.” The 
Hillsdale (Mich.) Democrat says:—“ Always ahead of its 
cotemporaries, both in point of time and excellence.” The 
Lapeer (Mich.) Clarion says:—“ Up to the times, and cheaper 
than the cheapest.” The Dayton (0.) Ledger says :—*The 
best and cheapest of the lady’s books.” Hundreds of simi- 
lar unsolicited notices appear every month. If you are 
getting up a club for “Peterson,” read some of these 
opinions of the press to the ladies you ask to subscribe. 
CABINET ORGANS.—The Boston Journal says :—“ The export 
business of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company is growing 
to be of considerable importance, their well-known Organs 
having the highest reputation in Europe as well as in 
America. In their packing-rooms, the other day, were 
instruments for Japan and China, as well as a large ship- 
ment (ordered by cable) for England, where the demand is 
rapidly increasing. These are all sent in answer to orders— 
no instruments being consigned by them. This Company 
received orders for more than two hundred Orgwns last 
week. Attempts have been made to imitate the Mason & 
Hanlin Organs in England and Canada, but thus far with- 
out success. In this country the patents controlled by this 
Company prevent imitation,” 








All hing is better done by suds than by rubbing on 
soap; only the very soiled places require soap rubbing. 

The best way to get good suds is to shred into an earthen. 
ware jar best yellow soap cut into very fine shavings, and to 
pour boiling water to the quantity required. One poundof 
soap is plenty for one gallon of water. Add to this quantity 
half a pound of best Scotch soda, and set the jar (covered) 
on @ stove, or at the back of the kitchen range, till the 
soap is quite dissolved. If this be done on Saturday even- 
ing, the soap will be a smooth liquid fit to use on Monday 
morning. 

The bedy linen is the first batch that requires “ tubbing.” 
If hand labor is used, every portion of the garment should 
be rubbed over, and afterward rinsed through clean suds. 
The things are then fit for the copper. The water in the cop- 
per should be cold when the clothes are put in, and should 
contain (if of moderately large size) about five ounces of 
soda and a pint and a half of soap-jelly of the above propor- 
tions. To prevent burning, the linen requires stirring about 
occasionally. It is also a good plan, to avoid burning, to 
have a piece of coarse basket-work laid at the bottom of the 
copper. Ten minutes after the water has come to. boiling 
heat is long enough for the clothes to remain in the copper. 
They should then be taken out and thrown into the rinsing 
trough. The whiteness of linen depends fully as much upon 
good rinsing as upon hard rubbing. If it can be managed, 
the rinsing should be accomplished by setting the trongh 
under a tap of rmnning water. After rinsing, blueing isthe 
next process. The best stone blue tied up in a bag of very 
stout flannel of several thicknesses is most suitable for plain 
linen. Only one article shonld be blued at a time, or, if 
small, as many as the washer can hold in her hand. If the 
clothes are allowed to drop to the bottom of the trough, the 
particles of blue are liable to settle in the folds of the linen 
und make streamy marks, very difficult to get out. 

Ped and table linen do not usually require more than one 
tubbing with suds. If much soiled, the labor will, of coursc, 
le greater. The things shonld afterward be submitted to 
the same treatment as the body linen. 

Woolens do not require soaking previous to washing. It 


Mrs. T. Epmonpson, of Jersey City, says:—“I purchased } is bad economy to wash such articles in suds used for other 


my Wheeler & Wilson machine July 10th, 1857, and for the 
first six years used it constantly from morning uatil late in 
the evening on heavy cloth and Marseilles work, and the 
remainder of the time I have used it for family sewing, 
without repairs, and the machine is in so good condition 
that I would not exchange it for your latest number. It 
will wear a dozen years more without repairing. I have 
used one needle nearly three years, and have some of the 
dozen needles that I received with the machine.” 

Tae NEWSPAPERS universally admit that this is the 
cheapest and best of the lady’s magazines. But compare 
“Peterson,” for yourselves, with any other of its price and 
kind. A specimen will be sent, gratis, to any one wishing 
to get up a cinb. Be early in the field, before others with 
inferior magazines. 


Tre CaRIstIAN Sun says:—*“ Young man, if you already 
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purposes, All flannels require special care; no soda should 
be used for them, nor soap rubbed on. If so, the flannels 
will surely turn yellow and shrink. The soap-jelly should 
he prepared as described, with the addition of a packet of 
Manby’s washing crystal-powder instead of soda. Water 
for washing flannels should only be ukewarm, and woolens 
should never be ringed in clear water, neither must they be 
wrnng, but only squeezed from the suds, 

In getting up dimity and piques, the fuilure is not gener 
ally in the washing, but in starching. A good-sized panful 
of starch should Le used, in which three or four inches of 
composite or other candle has been melted whilst hot. The 
articles should be thoroughly squeezed from the starch and 
folded whilst wet between folds of old sheeting or table 
linen. They should then be passed beneath the rollers of 4 
mangle, or through a wringing-machine. AIT! Inmps of 
starch are thus removed. Dimity requires no other finish- 
ing, except that when it is half dried on the lines it should 


have a Bible, buy Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary next.” ‘ be taken down and shaken, and pulled into the ribs formed 
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in the stuff. Afterward it may be left on the lines till per- 
fectly dry. 

Piques should be ironed as lightly as possible, and the 
iron ought never to come into contact with the outside sur- 
face of the pique, An old cambric handkerchief is the best 
thing to use under the iron, 

The above observation applies to plain linen collars and 
cufis. They need to be ironed, with a fine piece of muslin 
or cambric between, till dry enough to take the glaze from 
the iron. There is a little.art alse in folding plain collars 
to make them set well round the neck. In ironing collars 
the laundress shonld, when they are nearly finished, hold 
one end erect between the thumb and finger of the left 
hand, whilst she swiftly passes the iron backward and for- 
ward with the right till the collar seems disposed to curl, 
The collar should theu be turned over the band in its right 
position, and worked by the fingers of the laundress till it 2 
may be rolled evenly round a small roller. Shirt collars 
should never be set aside flat. The above is the onby plan 
to make them settle without crease round the neck, 

Fine laces require nice management. The following will 
be found an excellent plan for getting up old point my 
similar lace. Cover a wine-huttle with’‘a piece of fine flannel, 
which must be stitched smoothly over the bottle; then tack 
one edge of the lace with fine cotton round the bottle, and 
afterward the other edge, preserving the proper width of the 
lace as carefully as possible. When all the lace has been 
secured, cover the bottle with a fine piece of flannel, and 
begin to wash the lace by gently squeezing and rubbing the 





surface with clean suds made of soap-jelly. When the lace 
is thoroughly clean, rinse freely, by setting the bottle in a 
pan of cold water under a flowing tap. For starching, make 
the starch the thickness of an invalid’s arrow-root; melt a 
small quantity of fine white wax and a little loaf-sngar in 
the starch. Plunge the bottle a few times into the starch, 
pressing the lace with the hands, and immediately afterward 
dip the bottle into cold water; then set the lace to dry in 
the sun, or keep filling the bottle with hot water till the } 
lace is‘dried by evaporation; when nearly dry all through, 
remove the lace and put it ont in some place where it will 
not be disturbed till perfectly dry. 

Clear-starchers, having proceeded thus far, raise the pat- 
tern of the lace by rubbing ivory punches, rounded at the 
point, into the pattern of the lace. But many ladies will 
not allow their old lace to b® thus treated, owing to the 
undue wear entailed. Besides, new lace does not wear this 
appearance when it leaves the pillow; and why should it be 
embossed afterward? 

When the washing of large pieces of lace, such as shawls 
and mantles, is concernéd, “popping” in the open air must 
be resorted to in order to give au appeatance of lightness 
after starching. By popping’ the lace through the hands 
till nearly dry, all the ghiey’nature of the starch is removed. 
The lace should afterward be pinned out to dry in the shape | 
it is required to assume. Before putting laces aside for any 
time, every particle of starch and soap should be rinsed out. 

Muslins, if elaborately painted and of very fine quality, 
are fitter subjects tor adyer to clean than for a laundress 
towash. Many of the colors now in vogue, frail as they 
may be in the hands of a washerwoman, are easily fixed by 
the mordants in use by dyers. No general rule can be given 
for washing such muslins successfully at home, each class 
of color requiring a different treatment. Chloride of lime 
is the laundress’ favorite chemical. ‘She sees no reason why 
it should not clean all things equally well, And so it does— ; 
Temoving the color as well as the dirt. Black and white 
mixtures, and black braid on white, require salt to be put 
freely in the rinsing water, and also :in the starch. ‘The 
things shonld not be removed fromthe salt and water till 
the lines are ready to receive them. Means should also be 
taken to keep the folds apart. while tying, or they es 
Streain in chocolate-colored stains. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 

Sa Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Stock for Soup.—A good stock can be made with the fol- 
lowing ingredients: Two pounds of the shin of beef, cut in 
slices and fried in a little butter, half a bullock’s heel, the 
bones and trimmings of joints of meat and poultry, some 
onions fried a nice brown, but not burnt, a head of celery, a 
turnip, two carrots, a few cloves, a little mace, some whole 
pepper, a bunch of herbs, and six quarts of water. The 
stock-pot must be closely covered, and put by the side of the 
fire in the morning, and allowed to simmer until the even- 
ing, taking off all scum or fat which may rise to the surface. 
When thoroughly boiled, it should be passed through a 
colander, and then strained through a hair-sieve, when it 
will be fit for use, and will supply excellent soup to a family 
for three or four days. By sending it up with vermicelli 
one day, and macaroni another, with which grated cheese 
should be served, a change may be made. Spinach soup 
will also make a nice variety, and can be prepared as fel- 
lows: The spinach must be boiled with a little salt, having 
been previously thoroughly well picked and washed in 


“several waters; it should then, be pressed through a sieve, 


and a small portion having been pounded in a mortar, and 
tied up in a muslin bag, should be squeezed into the tureen 
to give a good color to the soup, The spinach, after being 
passed through the sieve, must be put into the quantity of 
stock required, and boiled up just before turning it into the 
tureen for serving up. Another receipt, in which no meat- 
stock is required, and which is very economical: Pee] and 
slice six large onions, six potatoes, three carrots, and four 
turnips, fry them in half a pound of butter, and pour on 
them four quarts of boiling water; tuast a crust of bread as 
brown and bard as possible, not to burn it, and put it in; 
and also some celery, sweet herbs, white pepper, and salt. 
Let all these stew gently together for four hours, then strain 
it through a coarse cloth; have ‘ready some carrot, celery, 
and turnip thinly sliced, add these to your liking, and stew 
them until tender in the soup. If approved, an anchovy and 
a spoonful of catchup may be added. 

Coloring for Soups.—As soups often require coloring, you 
should prepare “browning” for that purpose as follows :— 
Take a couple of onions and bake them; remove the outer 
skin and put them into your soup; it will brown and give it 
a good flavor. The shells of green peas, dried in the oven 
brown, but not black, equally well answer to brown soup, 
and will keep the whole winter in a bag if hung up ina dry 
place. 1t will be found much better to use either of the 
above to brown soup in place of the caramel or brown sugar 
used by many cooks, for if too much is added it gives a sweet 
taste to the soup. These are apparently trifies, but most 
necessary to attend to. 

Scotch Broth—Set on the fire four ounces of pearl-barley, 
with three Scotch pitts (or six quarts) of salt water; when 
it boils skim it, and add what quantity of salt beef or fresh 
brisket you choose, and a marrow-bone or a fowl, with two 
pounds of either lean beef or mutton, and a good quantity 
of leeks, cabbages, or savoys; or you may use turnips, 
onions, and grated carrots. Keep it boiling for at least 
four or five hours; but if a fowl! be used, let it not be put in 
till just time enough to bring it to table when well done, for 
it'must be served up separately. 

Economical Veal Soup.—Boil a bit of veal that will make 
a fricassee, pie, or hash; when tender, take out the meat, 


and slip out the bones: put them back in the kettle, and 


boil gently two hours; then strain the liquor, and let it re~ 
main until the text day; when wanted, take off the fat, put 
the soup into a clean pot, add pepper, salt, an onion, half a 
teacupful of rice, a tablespoonful of flour mixed in water, 
dry bread, and potatoes. 
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Mmaco Soup,—tIngredients: Bread, sugar, salt, milk or 
creum, the yolk of egg. Cut some slices of bread, all of the 
same size and shape, if possible. Sprinkle them thickly with 
powdered sugar, and grill them until they are a slight 
brown. Put them in a soup-tureen with a little salt. Pour 
some boiling milk (or boiling cream) over them; the yolks 
of several eggs may be mixed with the milk. This soup is 
very good for invalids and young children. 


FISH, 

To Broil Fish.—When fish is broiled, the bars of the grid- 
iron should be rubbed over with a little butter. Then place 
your fish, skin side down, and do not turn it till nearly done 
throngh. Save all your butter till the fish is dished. In 
this way you save the juices of the fish tuo. Fish should be 
broiled slowly. When served, fish should not be laid over 
each other, if it can be avoided. The top ones will be made 
tender and moist by the steam, and will break to pieces. 


Browned Cod’s-Head.—Cod’s-head, butter, flour, bread- 
crumbs. Boil the head, and take it up: take off the skin; 
set it before a brisk fire; dredge it with flour, and baste it 
with butter. When it begins to froth, sprinkle fine bread- 
crumbs over it, and continue basting it until it is well 
frothed, and of a fine brown, and serve it. Garnish with 
slices of lemon, and sauce to taste. 

Crimped Cod is cut into slices, put into boiling water 
with salt, boiled very slowly for a quarter of an hour, 
served up, garnished with the boiled liver and parsley, and 
accompanied with oyster-sauce. 

Fried Cod is not sufficiently used in this country. Slices 
two inches thick, done with eggs and crumbs, and fried a 
light brown, in plenty of fat, are delicious. We know of no 
fried fish more delicate. 

Fish-Sauce.—Take half a pint of milk and cream together, 
two eggs, well beaten, salt, a little pepper, and the juice of 
half a lemon; put it over the fire, and stir it constantly until 
it begins to thicken. 


MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Spiced Beef—Procure a piece of thin flank of beef, about 
ten pounds in weight, which salt for about a week. When 
ready, split it open with a knife, and lay it out flat upon a 
dresser, having previously prepared six onions, chopped very 
fine, with about ten sprigs of parsley, and the leaves of ten 
eprigs of thyme, the same of marjoram, two ounces of mixed 
spice, (without cinnamon,) and half an ounce of black pep- 
per. Mix all together, spread half upon the beef as it lies 


before you, then fold it over to its original shape, lay on the § 


remainder of the preparation, roll it up tightly in a cloth, 
and boil. When done, take it up, remove the string, tie the 
cloth at each end, and put it upon a dish, with another dish 
over, upon which place a half hundredweight, leaving it 
until quite cold; then take the meat from the cloth, trim 
and glaze it lightly, and serve garnished with a few sprigs 
of fresh parsley. 

Fowl-Cutlets—Ingredients: One fowl, one egg, pinch of 
pepper and salt, tablespoonful of gravy. Mode: Cut up a 
fowl and bone it, form the legs, wings, breast, and merry- 
thought into six cutlets, flattening and giving them a good 
shape; take the meat from the remainder of the fowl and 
the liver, pound it in a mortar, with pepper, salt, and a 
spoonful of gravy, brush the cutlet over with an egg, spread 
the forcemeat over them, egg again, and cover with fried 
bread-crumbs, and fry them a light brown color; serve with 
lemon round, and gravy in a separate dish. 

A Homely Mode of Warming Cold Meat.—Fry some slices 
of onion in butter, and when they begin to take color put 
in your slices of meat, pepper, salt, and a sprinkling of flour? 
keep on frying till the onions are thoroughly done and the 
meat warmed, then add a small quantity of stock, broth, or 
water, with a small quantity of vinegar, and serve. Minced 
parsley may be added to the above dish with advantage. 


i Fritadellas.—Put half a pound of crumb of bread to svak 

‘ in a pint of cold water, half a pound of any kind of meat, 

{ roast or boiled, (or of fish,) with a little fat, chop it up like 

‘ sansage-meat, then put the bread in a clean cloth, press it 

¢ to extract all the water. Put into a stew-pan two ounces of 

4 . 

§ butter, fry for two minutes, then add the bread, stir with a 
Wooden spoon till rather dry, then add the meat, season well, 
stir till very hot, add two eggs, one at a time, well mix to- 
gether, and pour on a dish to get cold; when cold, roll with 

¢ the hand to the shape of a small egg, egg and bread-crumb, 

and fry in a quarter of a pound of lard or dripping, and fry 

a yellow color; serve very hot, either plainly or on mashed 

potatoes, or with sauce piquante, 

Crumb-Pie.—Mince any cold meat very finely, season it 
$ to taste, and put it into a pie-dish; have some finely-grated 
¢ bread-crumbs, with a little salt, pepper and nutmeg, and 
¢ pour into the dish any nice gravy that may be at hand; 

then cover it over with a thick layer of the bread-crumbs, 
$ aud put small pieces of butter over the top. Place it in the 
$ oven till quite hot; and should the bread-crumbs not be 
¢ sufficiently brown, hold a salamander over them. 


$ 
¢ Roman Pie.—Boil a rabbit; cut all the meat az chin as 
3 possible. Boil two ounces of macaroni very tender; two 


ounces of Parmesan or common cheese, grated; a little 
onion, chopped fine; pepper and salt to taste; not quite half 
a pint of cream. Line a mould, sprinkled with vermicelli, 


: 
3 
; with a good paste. Bake an hour, and serve it with or with- 
out brown sauce. Cold chicken or cold game may be used 
for this pie instead of a rabbit. 
Sauce for Wild Duck.—A teaspoonful of made mnstard, 
$ a teaspoonful of essence of anchovies, a pinch of Cayenne 
pepper, a tablespoonful of good mushroom catchup, anda 
glass of ordinary claret. Mix the mustard and anchovy 
¢ essence thoroughly in a sauce-pan, add the Cayenne, then 
§ the catchup, a few drops at a time, the claret last; warm up, 
and pour very hot over the duck, having previously sliced 
the breast. 


¢ 


SANITARY. 

Beef-Tea for Infants.—Take one pound of the shin or any 
{ fleshy part of the beef, free it from fat, and mince it as fine 
‘ as possible when raw. Place it in a stroug earthenware jar, 
with a pint and a half a soft water, or water that has been 
; boiled. Tie a paper over theaop of the jar, and let the beef 
$ cook gently in the oven two to four hours. Of course, the 
; strength will be in proportion to the time the beef cooks. 
} Pour the beef-tea away from the shreds, but do not strain. 
; No flavoring or vegetables.should ‘ve used for infants. A 
{ small quantity of salt may be given. One pound of meat 
‘ onght to make tea for from four tosix meals, according to 
‘ age. It is well sometimes, to alternate with mutton or 
‘ chicken-tea made in the same way. These meat extracts 
$ can always be produced rapidly by using less water, and 
{ stirring on the fire for half an hour. “Mater” is advised to 
$ snperintend the making of the beef-tea, and the cleanliness 

‘ of the jar herself occasionally. 
Remedy for Diarrhea.—Take one teaspoonful of salt, the 
‘ same of good vinegar, and a tablespoonful of water ; mix and 
{ drink. It acts like a charm on the system, and even one 
: dose will generally cure obstinate cases of diarrhea, or the 
$ first stages of cholera. If the first does not bring complete 
relief, repeat the dose, as it is.qnite harmless. The patient 
$ shonld keep perfectly quiet, a reclining posture being the 
best. In severe cases, soak the feet thoroughly: in very 
; warm water, chafing them well. Flannel, wet with pretty 
; Warm vinegar and salt, (especially in warm weather,) and 
; placed around the loins, wrapping warm flannel over it, i¢ 
) an excellent aid to:recdtery. Any and everybody can apply 
these remedies withont a physician, running vo risk, and 
$ will be ished at the beneficial result. They should be 

universally known. 
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Egg-Nog Good-for Consumptives.—One egg broken into , 


two saucers; into the yolk beat light four teaspoonfuls of 
sugar; then add two tablespoonfuls of the best Bourbon 
whisky or brandy, beating all the while; then add the white 
of the egg beaten to a stiff froth. This will fill a tumbler, 
aud is superior to that made with cream. 

A Strengthening Drink.—Beat the yolk of a fresh egg with 
alittle sugar, add a very little brandy, beat the white to a 
strong froth, and stir into the yolk; fl it up with milk, 
and grate in a Jittie nutmeg. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 

Fic. 1—EvVeNING-DRESS OF LAVENDER-COLORED CREPE OVER 
LaveNDER-COLORED SILK.—The lower-skirt is trimmed with 
three flounces of crepe, headed by a puffing of the same; the 
upper-skirt of crepe, is puffed lengthwise, and trimmed with 
black lace and rosettes of crepe. The waist is cut very low, 
and very much in a point, both front and back, and is trim- 
med with black lace, Under-body and sleeves of white 
muslin and lace, 

Fic. u.—Eventne-Dress oF Wuite MUSLIN OVER CHERRY- 
Cotorep St1K.—The bottom of the skirt is bound with a 
band of cherry-colored satin, The low waist is cut in bat- 
tlements, and boynd with cherry satin; this hody is closely 
attached to the tucker of fine embroidery, which makes it 
fit closely to the.neck, Sash, with wide ends, of cherry- 
colored satin. 

Fig. 11.—WALKING-DREss OF GREEN AND BLUE PLAID Pop- 
tty.—The bottom of the skirt is scalloped, as well as the deep 
fluunce. Coat of black velvet, trimmed with lace; it is open 
just below the waist, but is gathered up in the back, and 
trimmed with two very large bows of black silk. 

Fic. Iv.—WALKING-Dress or Dark Crimson CASHMERE.— 
The skirt is plain; the basque is also plaiv, and like the 
skirt, is trimmed with a band of fur. 

Fic, v.—CaRRIAGE-DreEss OF ULive-CoLorED CLoTH.—The 
very deep basque is looped up short at the sides, and that, 
as well as the skirt,is trimmed with five rows of military 
braid and bands of cliinehilla. Diadem hat of black velvet, 
trimmed with crimson Yelvet. 

Fig. Vi-WALKING-Drgss or GRAY PopLtin.—The under- 
skirt is plain, with a pointed trimming of black velvet; the 
waist and sleeves “are also plain. The upper-dress is short 
in front and looped up very much at the back, where it is 
confined by a large rosette of black velvet. The wide falls 
at the side, which cover the sleeves, are trimmed like the 
skirt, to correspond with the under-dress. 

Fic, vil.—WALKING-Dress OF CASHMERE OF A BROWNISH- 
Yettow Tint—The under-dress is trimmed with a deep 
ruffle, which is ornamented by a wide band of dark-brown 
velvet. The upper-skirt is also trimmed with a narrow 
ruffle, headed by @ puffing, and ornamented with brown vel- 
vet; it is Tooped up at the back by two deep puffs of exsh- 
mere and three sash-ends of brown velvet trimmed with 
fringe. A small, square apron front, and brown velvet belt 
aud bow. 4 

General ReMaRKS.—We also give in our wood-cnts a 
black spotted met Wattean, confined at the waist by a 
cherry-colored band, and ornamented down the. back by 
three butterfly bows of cherry-colored ribbon. A large bow 
and ends loop‘np the skirt at the back. 

We also give & basque of black cloth trimmed with fringe. 


the sides, is the very newest style of dressing the hair: the 
crimped fall of hair is for a young girl, it is put on the head 
with an elastic, which is covered by tying a ribbon over it, 
the hair is allowed to float loose. 

Larce orders are said to have been lately given by the 
principal houses in Paris to tke great manufacturers of 
Lyons for highly-wrought silk goods, brocades, satin da- 


‘ masks, and even brocatelles, for dresses, of Oriental patterns, 


and for cloths of gold and silver, for state occasions. All 
this, however, does not decide anything as to the style of 
making dresses, but it is an indication from high quarters, 
which should be attended to in the preparation of the pew 
fashions, which are already occupying the attention of those 
most concerned in them. It is probable that this change in 
taste for materials will introduce important alterations in 
the shape of dresses, and that the Watteau style will ere 


$ long almost disappear. Many artistes are even now em- 


ployed in copying the best pictures of Largilliere and Mme. 


; Lebrun, in order to furnish models for the dress-making 
$ houses who give the ton to fashion. 


In the meantime, the toilets are mostly of simple mate- 
rials; but if the gold and silver-worked tissues, and rich 
silken stuffs are employed, there must necessarily be a 


§ change, and a very great one, in the style of making dresses, 


and in the fall of the drapery. Flounces are universal, and 
for the under-skirt of a short dress they are usually twelve 
inches deep; fringes are alse prevalent. Puffs are, perhaps, 


? @ trifle less voluminous than formerly ; still, there is no evi- 


dence of any inclination to relinquish them, as the natural 
contour of the female figure, in these degenerate days, is 
evidently not to the taste of Parisian modistes. But too 
great profusion of puffings, quillings, or plaitings, should be 
avoided ; and the lady of taste will be careful to select such, 
and such only, as shall unite grace with simplicity. It is 
the combination of the pretty and simple of the more elabo- 
rate and rich garnitures that secures the right to the title 
of real elegance. The large paniers at the back are very 
ungraceful. One can get over the difficulty, though still 
remaining in the fashion, by wearing upon a single skirt a 
very wide sash, with a large bow with loops. This is ele- 
gant, and shows off 4 small waist. In all cases it must be 
well understood that the dress must be fully gathered at the 
back... Weare very fond of the fulluess and the flowing dra- 
peries of modern fashions: what we do not like is that thick, 
short puff, the too frequent appendage of the toilets of the 


Light water-proof cloths in shot colors, such as violet and 
black, or brown and gold, are much in demand. Costumes 
in this material should be quite plain, with a simple hem at 
the bottom of the skirt, which is short, and raised behind. 


; Paletot sacque, with revers of taffetas, and plaited sash of 
taffetas, or the material ‘of the dress. A small crinoline, of 


the same material as the dress, will be found very service- 
able to put on in wet weather, as it serves to sustain the 
skirt,and preserve the ankles from the damp. This costume 
is completed by a small brown or black straw bat, trimmed 
with a velvet of the same color, and long gauze veil. Wator- 
root boots, sewn with thread of the color of the dress. 

TRAVELING-Dresses are still made of Scotch plaid, serge, 
Chinese cloth, or drab beige. The skirtsare often made of 
a deeper shade than the rest of the costume, and trimmed 
with fringe. "9 

/Wuite S1:k, trimmed with maroon-colored or rich brown 


Tt has three deep capes looped up in the back by a bow of !-velvet. bows, is very beautiful. A deep: flomnce around the 


black silk. and the lower cape and ends of the bow are edged 
with fringe, like the bagque. 

In addition to these we give, white bodies, capes, a new 
style collar, cut quite low and pointed.in the neck; a small 
pelerine of*pink satin, quilted and edged with swan's-down, 
to throw over the neck if a dranght is to be ayoided, and the 
dress long; some vew and pretty bomnets, and. the latest 
styles of dressing the hair, The long braids, looped up at 





‘bottom of the dress studded, with these, as well as the pan- 


niers looped up with the same. makes a very effective trim- 
ming. Blue, pink, or green silk, can be trimmed with black 
velvet in the same manner. A new shade of green called 


2 the “ peach,” and a shade of red, like the wild plumyare the 
§ two newest colors, 


ALL MANTLE, be thoy mantelets or casaques, are worn this 
year with waistbands, For casaques this is easy to imagine. 
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For mantelets, whether they be round or square, they are 
fastened in the middle of the back to a round waistband, 
placed underneath, and at the place where they are fast- 


ened, one places on the outside a large bunch of loops, either > 


of ribbon, or of the same material as the mantle. Young 
ladies pass the lappets of their mantelet under the sash in 
front, and elderly ladies let them fall loose. 

For Crrcuars, one also fastens the waistband at the back, 
as we have just explained for the mantles, but on the out- 
side, then one makes a slit quite close to the arm, on each 
side, one passes the waistband through it so as to make it 
come underneath, then one cuts fresh slits a little in front 
of the arms, one passes the band through it again, and 
fastens it in front; that part of the mantle which is not 
fastened down under the waistband on each side, simulates 
wide flowing sleeves; one may also omit the last slits and 
leave the front part of the circular to fall loose. 

Besides the tight-fitting paletot and the mantelet, some 
mantles are made very full and ample. The most elegant 
model of this style is the Metternich, a large circular fitted 
at the back with a waistband; this waistband, placed upon 
the mantle, is passed on either side through a slit at the 
back of the arms, then again passed through other slits in 
front of the arms, and fastened in front upon the circular. 
A large bow, with loops and fringed ends, is placed at the 
waist, in the middle of the back. The sides of the circular, 
which are not fastened down by the waistband, form ample 
flowing sleeves. This model is very graceful; we have seen 
it in handsome faille, trimmed with a ruche of the same 
material unraveled round the edge to form a narrow fringe, 
and a rich fringe of knotted silk round the bottom, 

These fringes, unraveled from the material, are extremely 
fashionable at present; they are the latest novelty in the 
way of trimming. Knotted fringes are likewise in great 
favor for silk mantles. 

As for fancy cloaks for the country, they are uniformly 
white this fall. Red has had its day; it is no longer con- 
sidered distingue; it is white, trimmed with black, which 
quite predominates for jackets, circulars, and other models 
for demi-toilet. 

Small vareuses of white cloth or cashmere, entirely braided 
with black, or, better still, embroidered with black silk, are 
useful .ind comfortable to complete a somewhat too light 
toilet, cc an evening, when the breeze freshens. 

Tue Fancuon Bonnet is almost out of date; that is, the 
JSanchon proper, for the back of bonnets retain the old shape ; 
but all have diadem fronts, with a good deal of trimming 
just over the forehead, raised very high. 

Fancy Jewe.ry is now worn more than the more elegant 
and more expensive styles. Necklaces, consisting of three 
rows of agate, (striped like a ribbon,) of lapis, of malachite. 
of rock erystal, and of white cornelian, are all in high favor, 
Enameled ornaments are also vastly popular; these repre- 
sent butterflies and flowers, and are exceedingly pretty, 
Enamels of bright colors, reminding you of Byzantine orna- 
ments, by reason of their excessive brilliancy, are likewise 
very fashionable. Lockets are worn larger than ever; those 
made of filigree gold, of enamel, and of crystal, with the 
initials in the center, are very fashionable. The most ap- 
propriate fans for morning and afternoon use are those made 
of buff cambric, or plain gros grain to match the dress, 
mounted in mother-of-pearl. 

A Very UWservt Irem 1n Dress, which, though not alto- 
gether novel, has been by no means very generally adopted 
hitherto, isa kind of very shallow habit-shirt, perhaps four 
inches deep, on which collars and ruffs are now made; they 
do not fill up the dress in the way the old shape used to do, 
and yet they serve to keep the collar in its place, without 
tacking it to the dress. Linen collars and cuffs are gra- 
dually giving place to the ruffles, or, at all events, to frills 
of lace, which are tacked on to the sleeve of the dress. A 
very pretty set we saw was made of plaits of linen, not 


AA 
quite half an inch wide, between each of which was a strip 
of lace insertion, the same width, the whole edged with 
Valenciennes lace; they can be easily made, and are most 
effective : 

Boors have, in a great measure, given place to very high 
shoes, with tall, tapering heels, of course, and large rosettes 
of black or colored ribbon, pierced in the center with bright 
gilt, or steel buckles, or some brooch-shaped ornament, 
Attempts are being made to introduce shoes with sandals, 
entwined with endless complications half way up the leg, 
somewhat after the fashion that obtained at the epoch of 
the French Directory, when, however, stockings were dis. 
pensed with, and the naked flesh was displayed. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror A LittLe Boy.—The jacket and trousers 
are of the Knickerbocker style, and are of dark-gray cloth; 
gray felt hat. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or DARK-BLUE PopLin, ror A Grr or Four- 
TEEN.—The under-skirt is of blue poplin, with a deep ruffle; 
the upper-skirt is made with a Watteau falling trom the 
$ shoulder, and is of the same material and color as the under- 
skirt, and is trimmed with a narrow raffle; the body of the 
skirt has a square yoke, Gray felt hat, trimmed with blue 
flowers. 

Fig. 11.—Dress ror A Youne Girt.—The under-dress is ot 
| brown and white striped worsted, and is made plain; the 
§ 
| 





upper-dress is of brown cashmere, gathered up at the gores 

with brown gimp, and is made with a low, peasant waist, 

Brown straw hat, with a small, white aigrette. 

Fic. 1v.—A Youne Grru’s Dress or Gray Merino.—The 
dress, as well as the upper-skirt, is trimmed with gray plaid 
silk, cut bias. Gray hat, with bright flowers. 

Fia. v.—A Wuire ALPAcA Dress ror A YounG Grxt.—The 

} under and upper-skirts are trimmed with raffles of alpaca, 
} headed by a quilling of golden brown silk. There is a large 
3 bow at the back of the silk without ends. Bretelles on the 
} body to correspond with the trimming on the skirt. White 
hat, with brown gauze veil. 

Fic. vi.—Suit or Gray CASHMERE FoR A LitTLe Boy.—The 
trousers are made very short and loose; the jacket is rather 
full, and belted in at the waist. Both jacket and trousers 
are trimmed with black braid. 

Fic, vi.—Dress or DARK-BLUE AND Waite Srripep Por- 
LIn, FcR A Youna Lapy.—The upper-skirt is of blue silk, 
trimmed with broad, white guipure lace and deep blue 
fringe. The body, sleeves, and sash, are trimmed to corres 
pond with the skirt. The hair is arranged in the very 
latest style, having long braids, 

Fic. vin.—A Litrie Grau’s Dress or Warre Pigve, trim- 
med with heavy English embroidery, and a deep ruffle at 
the bottom. Mauve silk sash; the long hair is crimped and 
let fall loose, and confined behind with a black velvet bow. 

GeNeRAL REMARKS.—We also give several other styles of 
dresses for children; first, then, is a dress of blue poplin, 
made with a tunic cut in points, edged with ruffles of blue 
silk, and confined by blue bows. The cape is cut up in the 
back. There is also a coat of gray cloth, fastening diagon- 
ally, and trimmed with black velvet and pearl buttons, 
Then a walking-dress of buff-colored mohair, trimmed with 
two gathered flounces round the bottom of the skirt. Met- 
ternich mantle of the same material, edged with a flounce 
to match, 

Also a dress of brown holiand. The under-skirt is trim- 
med with a flounce of brown and white striped linen. Upper- 
skirt forming an apron in front and pannier behind. Bodice 
with braces, crossed in front and fastened on each side, ap 
} pear to loop up the second skirt, which is edged, like thé 
} braces, with a striped pleated flounce. 

And a hat of white felt, trimmed with a pleating of sills 

} divided by black velvet, and a tuft of feathers in froat, ~~ 
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And iav sevond and fourth cover, received only by 
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GA 
v0 Park ow, Now \ York, 

To whom all orders should be addresse: 

—~PpIANOS, MELODEONS, AND ORGANS. 

Prices greatly reduced for cash, New 7-Octave Pianos of 
first-class makers for $275 and upward. New Cabinet Or- 
gans tor $ ‘5 aud upward. Second-hand instruments from 
$0 to$i75. Monthly installments received, and instru- 


ments for rent. 
We urerooms, 481 Broadway, N.Y. HORACK WATERS. 


HITCHCOCK’S 


DIME MUSIC. 


. 50. The Starry Flag. 
49. Monastery Dells, 
Do not forget me. 
Jenny May Polka. 
The Old Mousquetaire. 
Genevieve March, 
The Sea Flower, 
Alpine Bells. 
Try Again 
Valliance Polka, 
The Bridge. 
Silver Dream Waltz. 
The Reaper and the Flowers 
The Waverly Waltz. 
Among the ITeather. 
The Pioneer's March. 
Kit Flannagan’s Fairy. 
La Carcanet Fantasia, 
Starlight Serenade. 
The Syren Waltz. 
I would I were a Star, 
Eugenie Mare!:. 
The Flower Queen, 
Garden City March. 
The Beacon that Lights me Home. 
Glenwood Polka, 
Thou art like the Flower. 
Pleasant Dreams, 
The Heart should never Grow Old. 
Carnival of Venice. 
The Culprit Fay. 
Long Branch Polka. 
Lillian’s Song. 
Kiss Waltz. 
In Tears I Pine for Thee. 
Grand Duchess Waltz. 
Pulling Hard against the Stream. 
Indian March. 
The Frost-Flower. 
Daughter of Eve. 
The Nun's Prayer. 
Faust March. 
Nelly Carey. 
The Delhi Galop. 
Sleep Well; Sweet Angel. 
Orphee Aux Enfers Galop. 
It is better to Luugh than be sighing. 
Wedding March. 
My Soul to God, My Heart to Thee. 
1. Anvil Chorus, 
The above can be obtained of Music and Periodical 
> alers generally The whole 50 muiled (post-paid) on 
pt of $5.00, or any of the serics on receipt of price, 


Ie. cach, BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
= Beekman Street, New Tork. 








AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP. 


For the Delicate Skin of Ladies and Children, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PIANOS! ORGANS! MELODEONS 


Our new Instrument fully warranted for Six Years. 
New Seven-Octave Piano Fortes from $275 to $700. 
Second-hand Pianos from to $260. New Cabinet 
Orgaus, $45 and upward, 

WE ARE ALSO AGENTS FOR THE NEW 
BURDETT COMBINATION ORGAN 
‘(With Se & Burdett’s New Improvements.) 

EMAINE & BRO. Manut’rs, 

435 Broome Street, near Broadway, N.Y. Y. 


AN TED—AGENTS-—$758 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE: This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for 
fiveyears. We will pay $1000 for any mecne 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
more elastic seam than ours. Itmakes "the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per 
month and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Pitrspune, Pa., Bostoy, Mass., or St. L’ ure, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
paling off worthless cast-iron machines, under the samo 
name or otherwise, Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured, 


THE CLIMAX KNITTER!! 


IIIS is, witliout question, the best family knitting- 

machine ever invented, It is small, licht, neat, simple 
of construction, durable, works very rapidly, has but one 
needle, makes the old-fashioned knitting-needle stitch (and 
two others,) with light or heavy, single or double yarn, 
sets up and finishes its own work, and needs no weihts. 
lt knits close or loose textures, hollow or flat web, large 
or small fabrics—anything that can be knit by 
in a much better manner, A child can readily op 
and can learn to do 80 much sooner than to knit with or- 
dinary needles. There is nothing to be done but to thread 
a needle and turn acrank, until the heel is reac hed, which 
is formed to perfection, with little trouble and no sewine: 
the same is the cuse with the toe. 

The price of this knitter is but $25.00, which places it 
within the reach of every family. It is destined to be very 
popular, and we can offer agents, general and special, ex- 
ceedingly liberal terms for engaging in its sale. Send for 
circulars. 

Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE CO. 8 
11th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Va. 


WANTED—AGENTS—TO SELL “THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE, Price 
$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Machine 
ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. 
Liberal inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, 
Mo, 
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REAT ECONOMIZER OF SPACE, 
THE ASHLAND COMBINATION BEDSTEAD. 


One-cut shows the Bedstead as it appears with 


the Crib or single bedstead not in use; 


the other re- 


presents the Bedstead with the attachment drawn 
out. Itcan be entirely separated from the Bedstead, 


and rolled about at pleasure. 


By lifting the foot 


of the Crib, the legs drop down through hollow posts, 
and are fustened by simple Lolts, bringing the Crib 


on a level with the Bedstead, 


The same process with 


the head. The head and foot boards are folded down 


over the mattress when not in use. 


The Crib can 


contain the bed made up for use when closed in. Each 
Bedstead can have a Single Bedstead or a Crib on each side, as required, giving accommodations for four persons, and 


occupying, during the day, only the space of one Bedstead. 
Salesroom, 97 BLEECKER ST., 


second block west of Broadway, New York, State and County 


rights for sale by addressing G, CU. TRACY, as above, Send fur Circulars and Price List. 
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SHE ARS AND SCISSORS. 
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HENRY SEYMOUR & CO. 
B52 Beekman St., N. Y. 


New and elegant in design, of superior material and | 


workmanship, and elegant finish. The blades are secured 
by a simple contrivance, and the screw cannot possthly 
work loose. Every pair warranted, 
free, on receipt o 

For Ladies’ Shears (ordinary size). 
Family Shears (larger handies).......... 


$1.00 
1.50 





THE STATE N ISLAND 


TN ATSeM il 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMEN NT, 
BARKET, NEPHEWS & CO 
Office, Nos. 5 and 7 John Street. 

Have opened a New Branch Office, at Nos. 1,142 Proad- 
way, one door from Twenty-Sixth St. for the convenience 
of their up-town customers. 

All styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Garments Dyed or 
Cleaned. Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, ete. (of all fabries,) 
Cleaned, and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 
etc. Dyed or Cleaned, without ripping. Kid Gloves and 
Feathers Dyed or cleaned, 
Shades, Chintz, etc. Cleaned and Glazed. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
6 and Z7 Join Street, New York. 
Branch Offices :—1,142 Broadway; 269 Fulton Street. 
Brooklyn; 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia; 110 
West Buitimore Street, Baitimore. 


FOR SAMPLE STOCKING! 
Samples and Circulars of Lamb’s Family Kuitting Ma- 
chine and Chicopee Sewing .? hine, Addre ss, enck 
stamp, JAS. D. ORNE & CO., Gene oral Agents, 1 &3 en 
ket St., Rochester, New York ; or 922 Chestnut §t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


MNHE MAGIC COMB Will change any colore! hair 
_or beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 

sent by Mail for $l. For sale by Merchants and Druggists 

generally. Adcress Mugic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 








-THOMPSON’S 


Allows perfect freedom of movement. Effectually se- 

eres the Bed-Cloties. Applied ina moment and requires 
furtt er trouble. 

1 Mrs. Stowe’s Hearth and Flome, Aug. 14.] 
imple and effective contrivance for keepmg the Ted- 
clothes cu children who kick in their sleep. 
find that their children are constantly taking cold Lbecanse 
they thro w the covering off, can surely afford to invest a 
dollar in an article, which obviates this difficulty.” 

£ent, post-paid,on receipt of $1, 

__THO MPSON BROS, 39 Park Row, New York. 


$ ~w York. 


How I ‘made it in Six | Months 
Secret and sample mailed free. 

GOMETHING NEW .—In musical circles the 

Estey Organs are the rage. 
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pornqoujnTeRl 


Sent by mail, post- | 


Linen and Muslin Winddw 


A, J. Iullam | 


They are the most durable | 
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THOMPSON’S 


PATENT “ GLOY E- FITTING 4 





Tho Most Popular Corset cver in:roduced into the American Market, 
‘The Strongest proof of the excellence and popularity of 
this Corset is found in the numerous atte mpts to palin of 
worthless imitations as the genuine imported *Glove- Fitting.” 
We e therefore call special attention to our stamp, which is 
y always to be found on 
the geneine goods, and 
of which we give a 
fac-simile below. 


—— 


f venve aN 
—_ SON'S PATENT ) 2 scParent orto 


IMPROVED Copyright in Name, 
“Glove-Fitting,” will 
be prosecuted, 


THOM PSON, LANGDON & C 


391 Br a N.Y. 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the United States, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & C0, 





| 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
PATENT SLEEPING COLLAR, 


For Retaining Bed Clothes over Children. 


No. 40 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


SEND FOR OUR 24 PAGE CIRCULAR 


Which contains: A List of over One Thousand News- 
papers, 


Parents who | 


(THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS) 


And price cards showing advertising rates, and much 
valuable information on the subject of advertising, 


FREE FOR 3 CENT STAMP. 


and have the finest tone, remarkable for their sweetness and | 


prver. The Vor Humana and Vor Jubilante are the great- 
est novelties and best inventions ever introduced, J. 
ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt., Sole Manfacturers, 


USE B. A. PANNESTOCE’S * VERMITUGE. — 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
WE, WILL FAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $380 per week and expenses, or allow a liree 
commission, td sell cur new and wonderful invent.ons. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Murshull, Mich. 


Address, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 
Advertising Agents, 


40 Park Row, N. ¥. 
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1, 8, PETERSON & BROTBERS? NEW? BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. NEW BOOKS. 
THE PRINCZ OF DARKNESS. 

THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS. By Mrs, Emma D. F. 
\. Southworth, Complete in one large duodecimo yol- 
Price $1.75 in cloth; or $1.50 in paper cover. 
MRS. |'ENRY WOOD'S NEW BOOK. 

ROLAND YORKE. A Sequel to “ The Channings.” 
Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “Kast Lynne.” One large 
vctavo volume, Price $1.50 in paper; or $1.75 in eloth. 

THE INITIALS. THE INITIALS, 
THE INITIALS. A love story of Modern Life, and the 
best novel in the English Language. By the Baroness 
tautphoeus, author of “Quits,” ete. One large duodecimo 
volume. pig $1.75 in cloth; or $1.50 in paper cover. 
w. ets hy GREAT WORK. 

THE Maeeh "S DAUGHTER. By William Harrison 
Ain sworkhe Author of rod Saint Paul’s,” “Tower of 
London,” ete. One volume, octavo. Price One Dollar. 


£4 cuneRS: a NEW BOOK. 

DRBA A Domestic Novel. By T. 
ADOLPHOS Tro of “Gemma,” “Marietta,’” 
“Leonora Caso’ — » Marriage Bec Secret,” “Beppo; 
The Comseript,” <4 


in one large duodecimo 
volume. “Price $1.75 in an or $1.50 in paper cover. 
RUBY G 


Y’S STRATEGY. 
RUBY G@RAY’S STRA ‘Y. An Entire New Novel. 
By Mrs. Amn. 8. Stephens, author of “Fashion and. Fam- 
ine,” etc. €omplete in one large duodecimo volume. 
Price $1.7&imeloth ; or $1.50 in paper cover. 


AMERICAN JOE MILLER. 
CAN JOE Ler nang or, Punch for the 
over One Hundre , from de- 
1y, Meadows, Cralteheak, , Phiz, 
in one'large volume. Price Fifty Cents. 


LOVE AND LIBERTY. 

LOVE AND LIBERTY. A private memoir of the French 
Revolution of 1792. By Alexander Dumas. mplete in 
one large duodecimo volume. Price $1.75 in cloth ; or 
$1.50 in paper cover. 


HE WOMAN IN RED. 
THE WOMAN IN RED. A companion to the “Woman 
in White,” by Wilkie Collins, and to “The Woman in 
Black.” Paper Cover. Price Fifty Cents. 


MRS, SOUTHWORTH’S NEW BOOKS 
TWENTY-SLY THOUSAND COPIES SOLD. 
THE BRIDE’S FATE. to “ yor oa Brides.” 
THE CHANGED BRIDES. Seventh Ed 
HOW HE WON HER. A ie" Foie Play: ‘8 
FAIR PLAY. Ninth Edition is now ready. 
Price $1 Be oe in cloth ; or $1.50 each in paper cover. 
N S. pL pa NEW BOOKS. 
RUBY Sear S STRATEGY. Second Hdition. 
THE CURSE OF GOLD. Fourth Edition. 
MABEL’S MISTAKE. Fifth Edition. 
'HE REJECTED WIFE. Sixth Edition. 
DOUBLY FALSE. Fifth Edition. 
Price of pr $1.75 in cloth ; or $1.50 each in paper cover. 
T. A. TROLLOPE'S NEW WORKS. 
DREAM NUMBERS. 4 Domestic Story. 
LEONORA CASALONI. Or, The oF ed wane 
ee 
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| The Pride of Life. 
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| Count of Monte Christo. By Alexande: 
Camille; or the Fate of a Coquette. 
| Six Nights with the 


| 
| 

: X 
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_The Beautiful Widow. 


The following books are all issued in one volume, a 
cloth, at $1.75 each, or bound in paper cower at £1.50 each. 
The Initials. A-Love Story. By Baroness Tautphoeus. 
Family Pride.” By author of “ Pique.” 

Family Secrets. By author of “Family Pride.” 


By | Self Sacrifice. By author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland.” 


Rose Douglas. A companion to “ Self Sucrifice.” 
By Lady Jane Scott. 
The Lost Beauty. By a lady of the Spanish Court. 
Saratoga. An Indian Tale of ~_ st Life in 1787. 
Married at Last. A Love Story. Annie Thomas. 
The Morrisons. By Mrs. onrevet osmer. 

m Life in Egypt and Constantinople. 

y Son’s Wife. By author of “Custe.” “Mr. Arle,” ete. 
The Rector’s Wife; or, Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
The Rich Husband. By author of “George Geith.” - 
Woodburn Grange. A Novel. - By William Howitt. 
Country Quarters. By the Coumtess of Blessi: 


The Quaker Soldier. By Col. J. Richter Jones, 
A n’s Thoughts about Women. By Miss ; 
Ou the ths. The Story of a “ Woman's 


Man of the World. By William North. 
6 Queen’s Favorite ; or, the Price of a Crown. 
Self Love; or, The Afternoon ef Single Life. 
False p Besos or, Two Ways to Matrimony, 
The Coquette ; or, Life and Letters of Eliga Wharton. 
ment ; or, the Sincere Lover. A, Love Story. 
vera Trials, By Mrs. Dennison. 
High Life in Washington. By Mrs. N. P. Lasselle. 
By Mrs. Percy B. Shelley. 
Lové and Money. By J. B. Jones; author of Rival Belles. 
The Matchmaker. By Beatrice Reynolds. 
The Brother's Sectet. By William Godwin. 
Flirtations in Fashionable Life. By Catharine Sinclair. 
a Lost Love. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Roman Traitor. By Henry William Herbe.t. 
Boh 6f London. By E. M. Whitty. 
The Ri Belles; or, Life in Washington. 
The Devoted Bride. By St. George Tucker 
Love and Duty. By Mrs. Hubbach. 
The Woman in Black. By author of “ Marian Grey.” 
The Ladies’ Guide to Needlework and Embroidery. 


By J. B. Jones. 


“The Ladies’ Guide to True Politeness. By bate. 


Harris’s Wild 8 porte and Adventures in 

Courtship and Matrimony. By Robert 

French, German, Latin, Spanish, Italian without & master. 

High Life in New York. By Jonathan Slick. 

The Jealous Husband. By Annette Marie Maillard. 

The Refugee. By Herman Melville, author of “Omoo.” 

The,Belle of Washington. By Mrs. N. P. Lasselle. 

Sam Slick the Clockmaker. —— Slick. 

Life, Writings and Beauties of Fanny Fern. 

Life and Lectures of Lola Montez, with her portrait. 

Currer Lyle; or, the Autobiography of an Actress. 

Memoirs of Vidocgq. His Life and Adventures, 

The Earl’s Secret. A Love Sto By Miss Pardoe. 

Lady Maud ; or, the Wonder of Cingswood Chase. 

Jeulousy. George Sand, author of “ Consuelo.” 

Indiana. A Love Story. By George Sand. 

The Crossed Path ; or il. By Wilkie Collins. | 

The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins, author of ‘' Basil.” | 

Harry Coverdale’s Courtship and M: paving. Diesen | 
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"THIQUALLD IPDUCSMEETS!! im rE MBUR CLOBS OR Lae 


PETERSON'S MAGAZINE 


‘THE CHEAPEST AND BEST OF THE MONTHL Ing, 


| 

' 

| ° Bar To every person getting up a Club for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” we will send, gratis, a copy 

| Of our new premtion Mezzotint for framing (size 20 inches by!16). It is called “Our Father Whs 

| art in Heaven,” and is the most elegant engraving ever offebed. To persons getting up large Clube, 
an extra copy of the Magazine will be sent in addition; and it is as easy to get up @ large Clb 
for Patersonp? as @ small one for other, Magazines. But see the terms below! 











sai aonte MAGAZINE,” gies cacesaba the money, and of a better quality, than any other. It contains every year, 
14 gi on tes, 12 double sized mammoth colored steel fashion plates, and.about 1000 wood 
T a pen mae ay LLARS A YEAR, or @dollar less than Magazineg of its class, Tt is, therefore, em 


| TEE MAGAZINE FOR THR TIMES. 
The stories fm: Peterson ” are conceded to be the best published anywhere, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank Lee 


Mrs. R. Dn an, Davis, GabriellaLee, Heten,Muxwell, Daisy Ventnor, Ella Rodman, Katharine F. Williams, 

Wones, Frances . Mrs. Denison, Rosalie @ Clara Augusta, and the authors of “'The Second Life,” “Busy L's 
and of “Dora's Cold; :besides all the other pop female writers of America, are regular contributo In ; 
usual dumber of shorter stories, there will be given in I870pat least Five Original Copyrighted Novelets, viz: 


| PHE PRISONER OF THE BASTILE. 
27 Me ANS. STEMS. SECRET AT BARTRAM'S HOLME 


By Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN. 
KATHLEEN’ 8S LOVE STORY, 
By the auichor § ort ‘Ethel's Sir Launcelot.” 


AN ENEMY’S REVENGE 


SE ee 


HOW IT ENDED, — ap 


By FRANE LEB BENEDICT. 


. In the number and beauty of its mere) also, ‘‘ Peterson” is unrivalled. The Publisher chaltengeay co 
retween its 


@TEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS 


. And those of other Magazines, and one steel engraving at least-is, given iz. ach npmber. 


HAMIOTH COLORED FASHION oa: 


Each number lias a superb’ double-size. colored ' m plate. 
colored wood cuts for their principal ‘plate. ..We give steel ngravings, rates the labs t -, Bach’ 
contains from four to six figures, In addition, wood cuts of, the prapenest bo! hats, Alpo the ge . ‘ 
ball dresses, walle dresses, house dresses, etc, etc., will, appear in each num : 
| drvsses, Also diagrams, by aid of which » cloak, dress, or 8 costunie cau, be ou 
| so that each diagram, in this way alone, will save year’s subscription, (The, London, Phiwite 
| fashions described, in full, each month. ? 


| COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, ete! 


The Work-Table, Department of the Magazine IS WHOLLY UNRIVALE ED,” “Every nyimber ' « idins a. dozgn ot 
| more patterns in« /ery yariety of Fancy-work, Crochet, Embroidery, Kolttiug, Bead- Work, Shell-work, 1 “work, it 
| ete, SUPERB CVLORED PATTERNSsFOR SLIPPERS, PURSES, CH IR SEATS, _ &ec., given— “of whié 
| retail store would cost Fifty Cents. 


| RECEIPTS' FOR COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM, ete,, ete. 
The origina) Household Receipts of * Peterson” are quite famous. ie ONE. OF THESE ented a ~ $ BEEN 


TESTED... Other Receipts fur the Toilette, Sick-room, etc., etc., are given. ture, byucat 
NEW ANO>FASHIONABLE. MUSIC in every _pumber. ‘ano, Hints Sate wr ture, one, deel he otbet 


i matters interesting to ladies, 





TERMS—ALWAYS IN EERO 
11 Gui, for one year, $2.00 | 5 Copies, one year, (mi i fer*"). $8.0 
2 Copies, 4.00 | 8 . ‘ee Cz i ari) 12.00 
“ 5.00 14 6“ “ (~ beg) 90. Wi} 
“ 66 6.00 18 “ “ C= 1 to a) 95,00 
PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS!! EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS|!! 


To ever, penon. getting ape a ind of of two, ipo Seton fone. i five, ei et, fone teen or eighteen, att the above prices, the pre’ 
| @ngraving, “ Father rt in Hea To persons getting we “** 
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